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Editorial Comment 


The Persuasive Power of the Picture tiful and inspiring in 

The most important and diffieult ‘"ment. 
part of any campaign tor civie better- JHE ‘AMERICAN | seccerdebes 
ment is to gain and hold the codper oughly im the persuasive power 0 
ation of the citizens who are to be picture. lt is our aim to ex 
benefited. Self-enthused workers fo1 ul as oO 11€1 by the illustrations =p 
municipal improvements are not to be ‘S'#eG tm our OWN pages eve mu 
found. im aveus Bock: and the.inertie S°%_ FReaerSs We cam Ge OU Sune 
of the ‘‘average citizen,’’ so far as %™ the Stirring up of local enthusiasm 
sustained eivic interest is concerned, lor civic lmprovements by U spread 
has taxed the patience of many a Potographs or the sale of cuts at cost 
leader. The fact is coming to be gen- PCeS, We feel 1t a privilege to do so 
erally appreciated, however, that there Just a final word Whenever you 
is much latent civic energy in even the "@Ve Gone anything really worl 


sleepiest of our American communities, 1 Your own town, send us the pictures 
With this realization comes the prob ' before and atte! ees we 
lem of how most effectively to galvan- @" M§spiration 
ize this latent energy into living prog- 


sd Ni 
ress. 


" . . . “If Da Vinci Came to Town”’ 
[here is no wizardry in the solution ee ee 


tor oLtmers 


of this problem; the most effective Whether or not | 
panacea is a spirit of optimism, ecour- City’s readers are quite ready to ac 
age and common sense. The manufac cept all of his conclusions, there w 
turer of a newly patented invention %e much interest, We are s 
does not lament the lack of demand article in this issue by Ernest 1 P 
for his specialty. If he has something son Seton. 
that will econduce to the comfort or Many will agree with Mr. Seton's 
pleasure of mankind, he knows that a statement that American a1 teetur 
latent demand exists. He proceeds, in has LOO SlavIsSniy Lo owed Greek pre 
a businesslike way, to visualize this dent. And yet a view of New York's 
demand in the minds of his prospective sky line trom the ferry-boats woul 
customers, and to convince them of his suggest that at least on as 
ability to meet it. In so doing, the found without classic example ol 
power of the picture plays usually an kind—unless, perchance, suc! 
important part. The searecity of un dent was established by the To 
illustrated advertisements in the mod- Babel. 
ern periodical is proof positive that Much has been written and le 
pictures persuade. to prove that, with few exceptions 
Is there not a lesson here for the our publhe buildings ar a wrong 
civie reformer? In a few eities, The architects are generally accused o 
through illustrated bulletins issued by not making the design of su build 
commercial organizations, or by means ings consistent with their usé We 
of civic betterment departments in have a great deal of sympathy wit! 
local newspapers, some of the inhab- twentieth century architects, howev 
itants are kept in touch with civic ad- and when we see one enormous stru 
vance. Even in such eases, pictures’ ture after another go up like an Alad 
are rarely used to the greatest ad- din’s palace, we wonder whether the 
vantage—and in the great majority of architects were given time to thinl 
our American cities the ‘‘average eciti- the subject at all. 
zen’’ would be unaware, from any) We agree with Mr. Seton that colo 
local source, that the outside world could be applied with pleasing effect to 
had anything to show him of the beau- many public buildings—notwithsta 











g tl wing of Greek precedent Mr. Seton's drawings give some idea 
erein olved \ Seton aad as to what his decorative treatment of 
ses constructing eolored ma certain kinds of struetures would be 

S his, as we points ou His method would surely have the vir 
mild be safer than nt We con tues of originality and interest. The 
ss to a t yf appr nsion if, for proposed treatment of railway bridge 

of our best painters girders would be particularly popular 


ne with the exterior with the ehildren. and suggest infinite 


ere givel Pe Scope 
of the new forty-storv Miu pal Build possibilities along that line. 
ng no being erected in New York We should be glad to know how the 
. ° . . 
Mhe ould be so of it, and Da Vinei-Seton ideas of municipal 
ould so difficult no » see it adornment appeal to our readers 
= . . 
: ) tations f This Is 
A Few Quotations from This Issue 
\\ | tr ore | oft tell them that in a few vears 
( \ siness men and women of 
tn ey ‘ t ve Want them tft iM 
tt na eait ‘ el i weir rights and prove t 
it ! I ‘ eitizens I tell them that the pub 
\ t rf il ys thie sche ls, the beautiful 
| it trees, the pavements 
ty property Ss thers 
‘ nn e’s, al I they learn to care 
- nights I ther ! t 
‘ r fitted to ass e re 
‘ ‘ grown to mantle | | 
e D. Johnsor } Ys 
1) Wh | t Y the s | e 
\\ 1 ! 
f evening and Ler 
’ , . ‘ her ] ime wele rive T j 
eve { eve 3 
\ erest ny th ny | I th 
lig ent { 
great nan th nes | \ 
. 1. e tod n the s« ol hous 
- I I I } 
g hings educational, things 
py ‘ ‘ home . 
() f the reasons polities 
*t nt rel ve rei atte ° . 
mplexi the city in 
ru ‘ ul ! spl has 
“ y I ement or ginated was tl i 
eve rent ol rhnood 
went to the school hous 
rover ‘ rl . here 3 , 
ht \ {ft Was going ol n that 
ul ruris na il g to thre , 
: | : ipon talking about it 
‘ i es et “4 1 ny ete — 
! hev began talking about it, it 
iS attained in house ¢ ring, shrubbery ar : 
a a ‘ ne mpossible, for there are scores of 
rangement nd flower ectiol eo : : 
t! gs ou uur polities that will stop th 
} Smif | ye? . 
n . 4 ire mentioned on the street 
, . l tea] f re n will lister 
4 si <ed of where men will listen. 
Ny | ‘ ’ i i } liti : t] 
| ( eatmel! rbad polities 18 exactiy 
ez , topic that the modern treatment for tuberculosis 
Mm ‘ t I Vv nit nf ePXposure the onen air.” VW oodrow 
my talks with the childre at these meet \\ so? | PANE) 








How Trees Aid The City Beautiful 


Some Charming Vistas of Parks and Boulevards 





| SUNLIGHT AND SHADE IN WRIGHT PARK, TACOMA, WASH 








IT ONE OF TACOMA’S ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE STREETS, SHOWING THE WELL 
KEPT PARKING STRIPS 
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If Da Vinci Came To Town 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


lf Leonardo Da Vinei had to design 
bridg eathedral, or a Spoon, | 
pa e that would go to 
librarv and trv to tine out how the 
neient Greeks did it. or if they didn’t 
do it. how eould what the did do be 
wisted » it | | would ac 
cept the fundamenta ior! of the 
spoon. bride or cathedral as deter 
mined by its purpose and 


material, and 


then embellist it oO the he st of his 


power without in any way changing 
ts essential shape 

Not long ago our sculptors did not 
dare to put a modern man in nin 
teenth century garb because there was 
no (reek precedent No! their por 


traits even must appear in Greek semi 


nudity as ridiculous as it 


was untrue 


The seulptors have been emancipated 


and realize now that the truth is good 
enough 

The arehitects are slower Their 
great building must be a Greek tem 


pile adapted, modified. 


Their defense is that it 


twisted. ete 
presents noble 
lines: the attack is that it is wholly un 
suited to present purposes 


T :. 


e slavish imitation goes so far that 


because all color has vanished from 
the noblest Greek fragments. color 
must not appear in the modern imita 


tion. We do not find such an attitude 
in the great Italian days. It is very 
sure that Da Vinei would have ae 


cepted modern life in modern shape 

factory, gas-lamp and 
telegraph pole, plumber and lineman, 
sewerage and box, pigsty and 
wheelbarrow, ash can and garbage 
but would have helped them 
by the toueh of his geni 


railroad and 


sentry 


wagon 


iS 


bloc] 


In the 
\\ ay 


ordinary rail 
across country there is only one 
oucht how to do it 


Later, when 


progress of a 
tl most cheaply. 
many roads 
sought to add some beautifying 


suecessful. 


nave 


touches, beginning at the station and 
ending outward; but usually they 
have not known how. 


The modern designer when asked to 
supply a handsome design for a wait 
ing room did fairly well when he could 
find some classic model; but, asked to 
design a signal box, lamp post or 
is in deep water. There 
in the days of old. ‘‘How 
hen,’’ he asks, ‘‘ean I apply the prin 
ciple that made the form ; 
This is, of course, opening up a 
of discussion, but 


switeh, he 
were none 
classic ? 

field 
if it is not an un 
profitable field, why should it not be 
opened? 

Of all the ugliness of our modern 
towns the least justifiable is the uelli- 
ness of their color. There is no rea 
son, economic, climatic, or geographie, 
why New York should not be as beau 
color as Venice. <A _ general 
view of New York to-day suggests the 
idea that until recently there has been 
a cast-iron penal law compelling all 
things to be of a leaden gray. Half 
the charm of many old buildings is in 
their color Imagine what Venice 
would be if everywhere coated with 
black lead. Of all the defects that of 
color is the easiest to remove, and of 
all it is the last thought of, no doubt 
partly, as already seen, because the an- 
cient Greek color is lost, and partly be- 
cause of the-low standards of taste that 
prevailed in the century just closed. 

There are few safer, better colors 


tiful in 








rit AMERICAN Orr sy 
than good brick, and vet even this 
must be hidden in a coat of most 
atrocious red paint. There are plent 
of good eolored slates. vet the o1 
unpleasant one, the leaden gray, is 
accepted style. 

Of course | hear the _ seoffer Sa. 
‘How can you work color into th: 
city, which in a few months would 

turn all leaden gray with soot?’’ To 


this | reply, ‘‘Show me a single build 
ing in New York whose original color 
has been lost through soot or dirt 


is not C Their colors are sub 





dued or veiled, sometimes improved 
by the “‘bloom of time,’’ but not lost 
in New York, not wholly lost in Pitts 
burgh, much less so in all the minor .. ! 


Towns. 
What guarantee should we have ERG 
against vulgarity in color? In time =e 


of course, publie good taste. But a 





safeguard at all times is—contst) 
ith colored materials. Paint, whicl Pd 
in the hands of a master is glorifica 

tion, in lesser hands is likely to be vul 


varization : but colored stones. colores 





ra 


Liles, colored Lerracottas 
ored woods. seiected Stones or 
colored by the mixture of octhres 


almost sure to be good, and 


thankfully noted by the faithfu 
the foul fiend ealled Ag ie is who 
exoreised by Lhes¢ ruies oOo seleevliol 


Kor this Evil One dies in the sw 
and is devoured by mixture wit} 
of the acids. 
On the borderland betwixt paint and 
plaster is the modern enamel plate 


As full of possibilities as stained glass, 





as full of danger as an up-to-da 
cigarette, it needs a master hand to 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S SUGGESTION manage it. There are. however. lin 
FOR AN ORNAMENTAL TELEGRAPH ofp 
POLE tations to its possible crudities, 








204 I 


the plate has three mighty elaims on 


attention: it is superlatively plastic 
and adaptable ; il IS exceedingly 
cheap; it can be made a protective 


the iron structure or wooden 


armor tor 


beam and make these practically im 


perishable It is to the enamel plate 
more than anything else in sight that 
we must look for the redemption of 
the ty pical iron structures so essential 
on all the Paint 
and the 
life of means 


re duce 


railway lines to-day. 
would double 
iron, and that 
their annual one-half, 


Who is to pas for all this proposed 


enamel sheets 
wood and 


cost 


embellishment? The great companies 


oO do SO They 


would often be ready 


AMERICAN CITY 


might put decorative telegraph poles 
on their the reasons 
that they put polished onyx pillars in 
their The city authorities 
have insist on a certain 
appearances, 
Finally, there are plenty of commer 
cial concerns ready to see in this their 
opportunity, and in judicious artistic 
there would be a union of the 
powers coneerned instead of a clashing 
of interests. 


roads for same 
stations. 
power to 


amount of concession to 


hands 


In these days when advertising 
counts for so much, which railway 
wishes to take the lead and gain for 
itself the title of ‘‘The Beautiful 
Way?”’ 


The Development of Beaumont, Texas 


How a City, 


Overcome 


Wisely Planned in the Beginning, Has 
Disaster by a Deliberate Deter- 


mination to Be Resurrected 


By George A. Smith 


Assistant Secretary Beaumont Chamber of Commerce 


To understand the 


conditions con- 
fronting Beaumont, Texas, when any 
discussion of civie work is had, some 


thing of its history must be known. 
Beaumont was planned about 1836, and 
comprehended an elaborate city, with 
well-balanced civic improvements, in 
public market, hospital, 
college and a factory seetion laid out 
apart from the rest of the city. The 
plan made in that early day would in 
deed be pretentious for a new eity of 
the present. 


blocks of 


cluding park, 


The projectors set aside 
land, identical in all in- 
stances, but that of the factory plot 
with a city square. They never lived 
to see their elaborate plans fulfilled ; 
on the contrary the ambitious new 
town lagged, the war for the republic 
came on, to be followed by the Mexi- 
can war, and then before the people 
got the proper focus of life again, the 
civil war came. 

In the latter sixties men began to 
erect sawmills to cut the vast forests 
of yellow pine that stretched about the 
city. These were men whose sole in- 


terest was the dollars to be made from 
lumber, and they ignored every aspira- 
tion and hope of the earlier generation. 
Their vast mills were erected where it 
was convenient, and the rest of 
the town was accommodated to them. 
There was no one to say them nay, and 
street lines were obliterated, whole 
blocks were preémpted, public lands 
donated for ambitious civie projects 
passed from the city under squatters’ 
title, in the thirty and more years that 
intervened before the discovery of oil. 


A New Epoch in Beaumont’s 


Development 


most 


When this last event took place, the 
big mills had begun to pass; the har- 
vest of the forest had been reaped, and 
big corporations still held claim to 
much of the city’s land and still closed 
the city’s streets. Eleven railroads 
had come to complicate conditions yet 
farther, and in some instances acquired 
from the lumbering corporations their 
claims to the land and streets. The 


influx of people with the oil boom still 





more complicated matters, but it set 
the citizenship to thinking. 

Old deeds and looked 
up. A city administration was elected, 
pledged to return to the people thos 


records were 


AMERICAN OC] 


os 


was made into one of the prettiest bits 
of green imaginable, after a half-cen 
tury of use as a dumping ground and 
a hitching yard. On Market Square 
now stands a beautiful « ty ha l, aud 










rHE 


SCHOOLS Ol 


civie gifts that had been made to them 
in the early days, with the result that 
the college square was rescued and is 
now occupied by a fine high school, 
with beautiful grounds. Park Square 





- oe 


esset 
y Huy} Bune 


BEAUMONT TEXAS 


torlum and hall 
Hospital Square is divided 
small park, named for 
one of the early donors 
ward school 


market combined. 


between a 
Nancy Tevis, 
and a hand 


some building Just com- 





HE 
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KEITH PARK, ONCE AN 
$40.000. A 


Was rescued 


erect d, and 


pielted atl an expense Ol 
portion ot the river tront 
and public wharves were 


now a wareliouse is to be built there 
on to accommodate shippers. In all 
of this work the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commeree. through its civic com 


mittee, has been one of the greatest in 


struments. 


Beaumont’s Parks 


A park agitation was started a few 
years ago, with the result that one ol 
the older eitizens, (¢ aptain W. A. 
Fletcher, recently presented the city 
with thirty aeres of land, admirably 


located in the outskirts, for park pur 
poses, tor which it is well adapted. lt 
may be remarked here that Captain 
Fletcher is father of Mayor Emmet A 
Fletcher, under whose administrations, 
extending over nearly ten the 
city has accomplished so much in the 
way of civie betterment. 

Recently, through the efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce, plans have been 
set afoot to 100 aeres of land 
on the river front, covered with majes 
tic forest trees, and only seven blocks 
from the post office in the very center 
of the city. It is planned that the City, 


years, 


secure 


the Southeast Texas Fair Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce shall 
jointly redeem this tract, making it a 


and amusement 


publie 


playground 


WAGON YARD 

park, a fair ground for the Thanks 
giving week exposition held here each 
year, and that a large auditorium for 
the accommodation of conventions 
shall be erected. There is but little 
doubt that this plan will be carried 
in its entirety. A bond 
$70,000 was voted in August to acquire 
this land, and for other park improve 
In September the City Council 
authorized the purchase of ten acres in 
the southern outskirts of the city, em- 
bracing mineral 


out issue of 


ments. 


springs which won 
some fame in antebellum days, and 
whieh will be used for park purposes 


An Aroused Citizenship 


Gradually streets are being opened 
and straightened, as possession can be 
the lands. Recently Buford 
Street, one of the oldest thoroughfares 
in the city, which had been encroached 
upon by property lines, was released 
voluntarily to the city to a sixty foot 
width. It had been closed in part to a 
twenty-five foot lane. While there is no 
elaborate plan, other than that formu- 
lated 75 years yet the leading 
spirits are in thorough accord, and 
every movement is now made with an 
eye to the future and the attainment 
of a harmonious growth. The effect 
of the agitation that has been neces- 
sary to accomplish what has been done 
has been to awaken civie pride in the 


; 


¢ 
Len Ol 


rot 


ago, 











THE 


individual, and there is a general im 
provement throughout the city in the 
appearance of the homes. 
been removed, care and attention given 
to lawns, an artistic spirit has devel 
oped and as a result neighborhood im 
provements are harmonious. There is 
little that is garish and jarring to the 
sensibilities, but a quiet, soothing ef 
feet is attained in house 
shrubbery arrangement and 
collection. 

The ecivie committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is composed equally 
of men and women to the number of 
sixteen. Into the hands of this com 
mittee is placed all of the work for 
civie betterment and the committee is 
active. The individual citizen 
sessed with an idea for improvement, 
may appear before this committee, and 
the idea will be thoroughly diseussed. 


Fences have 


eoloring. 
flower 


pos 


The relations of the committee with 
the city council are harmonious, and 
they work hand hand for eivie bet 


AMERI 
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terment. The improvement is not 


rapid as watched day by day, but it 
is of that effective kind that attracts 
attention, and tl is Is no more in evi 


dence than upon the occasions of visi 
to the city of who were 
familiar with it in its earlier days. Re 


+ 
LS 


persons 


cently Beaumont was visited by Mrs 
Martin W. Littleton, of New York, 
whose girlhood days were spent there, 
but who had not visited her child 
hood’s home in some years The 
changes appealed to her at onee, and 


her comments will be 
spiring 


effective In in 
greater civic pride 


friends in the future. 
Good Roads 


The influence of the 
work of the Chamber of Commerce is 
extending to the. country. Within 

e past three years one hundred miles 
of shell-surfaced been 
built through the farming districts, 
and not all attention has been paid to 


amcng her 


and Good Schools 


eity and the 


roads have 











NECHES 


RIVER 


AND PROPOSED 








PARK SITE, BEAUMONT 














utility, for 


along these roads are sore 


of the most picturesque drives in 


America, preserved for their natural 
beauty The 
formed 


having for its 


organization 


purpose The 


county here an 


beautification of and 
and 
this association has spread throughout 
the state, and held its second 
Texas A. and M 


in July The surrounding 


school grounds 


the sanitation of schoo] houses. 


state 
meeting at College 
countrys 
nas inspiration of 


eaught the rood 


roads, and the four adjoining counties 
extensive under 


whil removed 


all have road work 
farther 
are now taking up the same work, so 
that the ripples from the pebble of 
civic Improvement are spreading far 
Three brick school 


erected in the 


way, eounties 


houses have been 


city within the past 
vear, each of which is a model of 
its type, and in August bonds were 


schoo! trustees ol the 


systematic 


C1y ic 


NEAR BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


still an- 
districts in the 
brick build- 
ings for their schools, and an outlying 
district, the South Park school dis 
trict, on the edge of the city, is erect- 
ing a $10,000 building to supplement 
if fine structure, the 


the erection of 
Four country 
are now 


voted for 
ot} er 


county erecting 


LS already school 


new building to be used for its domes- 
tie science, mechanical arts and agri- 
cultural classes. All of this work 


found its inspiration in the civie agi- 
tation of the city, and it may here be 
remarked that the Beaumont news 
papers, in faithfully reeording the 
the work, have been most 
prominent factors in its spread. The 
awakening of the country is in turn 
having its effect upon the city in insti- 
gating it to still greater efforts for 
improvement to keep ahead of 
and to live up to the 
reputation already made. 


progress of 


The procession 





Spokane’s New Charter 


sy 


POKANE, Washington, has appar 
S ently been no exception to the 
success attending the commission 
form of government in the rapidly in 
number of cities 


creasing operating 


under such charters. Spokane’s com- 
missioners took office Mareh 14, 1911, 
charter adopted Decem- 
1910, and have therefore been 
in charge of the city administration for 
While it is, of 
too early to guarantee the perfection 
Spo- 


under a 


ber 28, 


new 


several months. course, 
of the charter, many citizens of 
instrument to be at 
once the simplest and most advanced 


kane believe that 


charter yet adopted by any American 
city of over 100,000 inhabitants. For 
these reasons it is believed that the fol 
lowing outline of some important fea- 
tures of the Spokane plan of govern- 
ment will be of special interest to other 
cities. 

The simplicity of the present method, 
as compared with the complexity of 
the old charter, is graphically shown 
in the accompanying diagram. This 
has been reproduced by THe AmMert 
cAN City from a large chart exhibited 
by David C. Coates, Spokane’s Com 
missioner of Publie Works, at the re 
cent International Municipal Congress 
and Exposition at Chicago. 

Spokane’s charter is the result of 
an exhaustive study of the charters of 
all the commission systems of city gov 
ernment in the United States, made by 
a committee of citizens nominated by 
the former Mayor, Hon. N. S. Pratt, 
and by a subsequently elected free- 
holders’ committee. 


Preferential Voting System 
One of the most distinctive features 


An Advanced Form of Commission Government in Operation 
in a City of Over 100,000 Population 
Voting System and Other Noteworthy Provisions 


Vo) A 
i. ? 


The Preferential 


of the 


new charter is the method ot 
electing the five commissioners This 
is the so-called preferential system 


widely used in Australia, but previous 
ly adopted in the United States only 
by the city of Grand Junction, Colo 
rado. Ly this plan there is a complete 
unification of primaries and elections, 
the commissioners being chosen by a 


single process of voting and in pro 

portion to the number of their respec 

tive supporters. 
Twenty-five 


necessary for the nomination of candi 


signatures only ar 


dates, and such nominations must be 
filed than 
than thirty days prior to the election 
take oath that he 
is ‘‘not a candidate as the nominee or 
representative of, or 


not earlier forty less 


nor 
Each nominee must 
beeause of 


any 


promised support from, any political 
party, or any committee or convention 
representing or acting for any political 
party or organization.’”’ 

Election expenses are limited to $250 
for each candidate 
At the combined primary and elec 
the of ballot 
the 


in alphabetical order of sur 


tion form used 


the 


eontains 


names of all candidates ar 
ranged 
names. The charter provides that: 
Nothing on the ballot shall be indicative 
of the of the candidacy, or of the 
support of any candidate. No ballot shall 
have printed thereon any party or political 
designation or mark, and there 
be appended to the name of any candidate 
any party or political designation or mark, 
or anything indicating his 


ions 


source 


shall not 


views or opin 


If the number of candidates is more 
than three times the number of offices 
to be filled, the ballot 
columns and instructions to 
follows: 


contains four 


voters as 








TILE 


260 


Insert number) COMMISSIONERS TO Be ELECTED 


City First Second Additional 
Commissioners Choice Choice Choices 
Name of 
Candidates 

To vote for any person mark a cross (X) 


in a square to the right of the name 


VOTE FIRST CHOICE FOR FIVE (or other 
proper number) candidates, or ballot will be 
void Second and third choice is NOT COM- 
PULSORY 

Vote only FIVE (or other proper number) 
FIRST CHOICES, and only FIVE (or other 
proper number) SECOND CHOICES 

Vote as many third choices as you wish 

Vote your FIRST CHOICES in the first 
column 


Vote your SECOND CHOICES tn tne second 
column. 

Vote in the THIRD COLUMN for all the 
OTHER CANDIDATES whom you WISH TO 
SUPPORT. 

DO NOT VOTE MORE THAN ONE CHOICE 
FOR ANY ONE CANDIDATE, as only the one 
choice will count. 

All distinguishing marks make the ballot void 

If you wrongly mark, tear or deface this bal- 
lot, return it and obtain another from the elec- 
tion officers. 


When the votes are tallied, all can- 
didates receiving a majority of ‘‘first 
choice’’ votes are elected. If the full 
number to be not reeeive 
such majority, the proceeding is as fol- 
lows: 


chosen do 


A canvass shall then be made of the sec- 
ond choice votes received by those candi- 
dates for said office who are not elected 
by first choice votes; said second choice 
votes shall be added to the first choice votes 
received by such candidates, and candidates 
who by such addition shall receive a major- 
ity, shall be elected. 

If by the count of either first choice 
votes or first and second choice votes, as 
above provided, more candidates than there 
are offices to be filled shall receive a ma- 
jority, the candidate or candidates equal in 
number to the number of offices to be 
filled having the highest vote shall be 
elected. 

If the full number of candidates to be 
elected do not receive a majority by adding 
first and second choice votes, as above 
directed, a canvass shall then be made of 
the third choice votes received by those 
candidates for said office who are not 
elected either by first choice votes or by 
adding first and second choice votes; said 
third choice votes shall be added to the 
first and second choice votes received by 
such candidates, and the candidates, equal 
in number to the number of offices re- 
maining to be filled who receive the high- 
est number of votes by said addition shall 
be elected. 
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A tie between two or more candidates 
shall be decided in favor of the one having 
the highest number of first choice votes. 
If they are also equal in that respect, then 
the highest number of second choice votes 
shall determine the result. If this does not 
decide, then the tie shall be determined by 
lot, under the direction of the canvassing 
board. 

Whenever the word “majority” is used 
in this section it shall mean more than 
one-half of the total number of ballots cast 
at such election. 


At the first election under this char- 
ter, petitions were filed by ninety-seven 
candidates for the five offices to be 
filled. Five withdrawals were made, 
leaving ninety-two candidates for the 
voters to choose from. Of these eandi- 
dates one had a majority in the ‘‘first 
choiece’’ column; two more were chosen 
by adding the first and second choices, 
and the remaining two were elected by 
adding also the votes under ‘‘addition- 
al choices.”’ 

It will be observed that the practical 
operation of this preferential voting 
plan at the first election was by no 
means to give the people of Spokane 
a ‘‘short ballot.’’ It is believed, how- 
ever, by the advocates of the Spokane 
plan that this disadvantage is much 
more than offset by its effective pre- 
vention of minority rule, and the dif- 
ficulties which the preferential method 
thus places in the way of boss dom- 
ination. It is also pointed out that by 
this method an accurate expression of 


the publie will is seeured with the 
minimum of cost and effort. 
Organization of the Council 
(nder the Spokane charter’ the 


(Council consists of five commissioners 
who serve for a term of four years, at 
a salary of $5,000 per annum. Munici- 
pal elections are held every two years, 
at which two or three commissioners, 
as the case may be, are chosen. The 
commissioners are required to devote 
their entire time during business hours 
to the service of the city. 

The commissioners elect the mayor 
from their own number. He is in ef- 
feet merely the presiding officer of the 
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council, and has no veto power. The 
council also designates one of its num- 
ber to be commissioner in charge of 
each of the five departments of the city 
government. These departments and 
the names of the present incumbents 
are as follows: 

(a) Dept. of Public Affairs, W. J. Hind- 
ley, Mayor. 

(b) Dept. of Finance, Robert Fairley. 

(c) Dept. of Public Safety, Z. E. Hayden. 

(d) Dept. of Public Works, D. C. Coates. 

(e) Dept. of Public Utilities, C. M. Fas- 
sett. 

The council also has the power to 
transfer commissioners from the charge 
of one department to another, when- 
ever it appears that the public service 
will be benefited thereby. 

The commissioners hold meetings 
daily tor the transaction of business, 
and at least one legislative meeting 
each week. All meetings are open to 
the public. 


Publicity Provisions 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
Spokane charter is the manner in 
which it provides for keeping the eiti- 
zens informed of the council’s activi- 
ties. A pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Official 
Giazette’’ is published weekly, each is- 
sue containing a summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the council for the pre- 
ceding week. An itemized monthly 
statement of the city’s receipts and 
disbursements is also published in the 
Gazette, and an annual audit of the 
city’s books. 

Except in case of emergency, bids for 
all contract work or property to be 
purchased must be advertised for in 
the Gazette. Every ordinance must be 
published in the Gazette within ten 
days after its passage. For most ordi- 
nances thirty days after passage is re- 
quired before they become effective. 

Referendum 

If prior to the date when any ordi- 
nance shall take effect, objection is 
made, the procedure is as follows: 

A petition signed by 10 per cent of 
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the qualified electors will suspend such 
ordinance from taking effect. 

Thereupon the council shall immediately 
reconsider such ordinance and, if it do not 
entirely repeal the same, shall submit it 
to popular vote at the next municipal elec- 
tion; or the council, in its discretion, may 
call a special election for that purpose; 
and such ordinance shall not take effect 
unless a majority of the qualified electors 
thereon at such election shall vote in favor 
thereof. 

The council, of its own motion, may sub- 
mit to popular vote for adoption or rejec- 
tion at any election any proposed ordinance 
or measure, in the same manner and with 
the same force and effect as provided for 
their submission on petition. 

The Initiative 

An ordinance proposed by petition 
signed by 15 per cent of the voters 
must be passed by the council with- 
out alteration, or submitted to popu- 
lar vote. If the petition be signed by 
less than 15 per cent, but by at least 
& per cent of the voters, a special 
election need not be called, but the pro- 
posed ordinance, should it fail of pass- 
age by the council, is submitted to the 
voters at the next municipal election. 


The Recall 

The holder of any elective office may 
be removed by the recall. If the peti- 
tion be signed by 20 per cent of the 
voters a special election is called, or if 
signed by 15 per cent the matter is 
submitted at the next regular munici- 
pal election. In either case the incum- 
bent sought to be removed shall be a 
candidate without nomination (unless 
he resign or decline to run), and other 
nominations for the office may be made 
as in any general municipal election. 

The low percentage of signatures re- 
quired for the operation of the recall, 
as well as of the initiative and referen- 
dum, is a feature of the Spokane char- 
ter whose operation will be watched 
with much interest. 


Other Interesting Features 
Among other provisions of the Spo- 
kane plan worth special mention are 
the following: 
A labor agent is provided for, in 
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charge of a free employment bureau. 
who ‘‘shall ascertain the facts as to 
the payment of wages and compliance 
with hours of labor on all municipal 
work.’’ It is worth noting in passing 
that the Spokane commissioners have 
fixed a minimum wage seale of $3 per 
day for common laborers. This scale 
apples to all work done by the city 
itself, or done for it by contractors. 

A park board is provided for, con 
sisting of one of the commissioners and 
of ten electors to be appointed by the 
council. The term of service is ten 
years, and without compensation ex 
cept in the case of the seeretary. 

The civil service Commission consists 
of three met ibers, serving without COTL- 
pensation for a term of six years, ap 
pointed by the council and responsible 
to it. 

Franchises, except steam railroad 
and electrie interurban lines, may not 
be granted for a longer period than 
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twenty-five years. Proposed ordi 
hances must be published for four sue 
cessive weeks in The Official Gazett 
before being placed on first reading 
and shall not be placed upon final 
passage within thirty days after first 
reading, ‘*No franchise shall be 
granted without provision for prope 
compensation to the City therefor.’ 
{ orporations holding franchises are 
prohibited from issuing any capital 
stock on account of the franchise o 
the value thereof. The city also re 
serves the rate-making power. 

An interesting clause provides that 
United States mail carriers, when in 
uniform and in the discharge of their 
luty, shall be carried free on the street 
railways. This provision was inserted 
for the benefit, not of the national gov 
ernment, but of the pe ople of Spokane 
It has already resulted in a marked im 
provement in the mail service in t] 
outlying districts 


Short Ballot Principles’ 


6é O the American people, with 

the assurance that they are 

not to blame for their mis 
government,’’ is the characteristic 
dedication of one of the most read 
able books ever written. on Ameri 
ean political problems. The title of 
this new work is ‘‘Short Ballot Prin- 
ciples,’’ and its author is Richard 8. 
Childs, Executive Secretary of the 
National Short Ballot Organization. 
As much debatable ground is covered 
in the book, its author desires the fact 
emphasized that the opinions ex 
pressed are his own and in no sense 
official expression of the organization 
he represents. 

Three limitations of democracy dis 
cussed by Mr. Childs are: 

1. The office must be visible ; that is, it 
must be (a) not crowded out of sight 
by too many simultaneous elections; 
(b) not too small to be seen; (¢) not 


* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co 171 
pages, $1.08 postpaid. Copies may be ordered of 
Tue American City, 


too uninteresting in Character to ge 
] ] 
looked at. 

) ; _ 

é lhe district niust é lwidy. 

». Lhe government [ € Sit aii 
lt anipe red. 

he problem before us s stated 
to be: 

Given the American people 

How to organize among the g ri 
ment which in all normal times will be 
impelled promptly and _ intelligently to 
learn their desire and perform it 


Instead of attempting a formal re 
view of Mr. Childs’ observations and 
conclusions, we cannot do better than 
quote verbatim some characteristic 
paragraphs. If the interest of the 
reader shall thereby be stimulated to 
a reading of the book itself, we shall 
not have quoted in vain. 


In any tentative exploration in the direc 
tion of fundamentals we have been stopped 
time and again by certain widespread po 
litical superstitions among our people 


’ 
superstitions that usually have as their 
nucleus an ancient catch-phrase. Propose 


that a mayor be allowed a seat and vote 
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re) 
ople are 
— 
ere ‘ 
perst { 
th vo Ir 
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Second, t 


women ho 
It our ideal 
something 


One method 


elections at or 


s sheltered 


Notice I ust 


abit of say 
‘ 


} 
elections 


any other id 


we fill ter 


single day, we 


is really ten 


Fortv-seve! 
forty-sevel 


campaign, by 





ections day 





) i) t ( i ‘ ee} i att ‘ e 
ets of candidates to be tied 
‘ em i bunches like aspara 
ote them by the bunch 
é eptance of leadership in 
per blind acceptance involves 
\\ el é office is sufficiently in 
y come ny ble ind the 
ce oOo leadersh p vil the 
a 
people 1 st take an interest in all 
r elector work if they are to be mas 
If they do not take an interest in a 
el ballot there are two. solutions 
ge the peo le or change the ballot \ 
people are too big to be spanked, and 
e human nature in the mass respond 
slowly to prayer, it is good sense Lo 
ge the ballot 
“he real nterest of the people in the 


rnment is not in administrative prob 
but is in making the government obey 
en they desire to issue an order. Their 
erest is in policies, and usually the 
est way to put police ies into effect is 
t men who are charged with the 


rit of those policies to positions where 


hey can compel the installation of the 


h canvassing wins elections, for 
e simple human reason that an argument 
rsonally delivered face to face is more 
ymmpelling than a better argument shouted 


the dim distance 


When the clumsiness and complexity of 
litics leave the bulk of the people staring 


pelessly into its shadowy jungle, those 
volunteers who leave other occupations 


ew vi 


ind go in and master the ramifications and 


ractical details of it are called “poli 
ns O1 to reverse the definition, a 
tician is a citizen who knows what he 


doing on election dav 


One of the best features of short bal 
vill undoubtedly be the fact that they 
be non-partisan without inconvenien 

z either voters or candidates, thus clear 

ng away the old political “trust,” permit 
free competition, simplifying the dif 
lties of new parties which are now 


stifled at birth by the complexity of the 
work, and making leadership in all forms 
more hopeful and practicable 


To the reader who thinks the plan really 
plete, I offer a restraining hand. This 
little book is only a sort of compass. It 
points to the north, but it may lead a too 
devout believer, not to the magnetic pole 
of truth, but plump up against the wall of 
the house next door. It points north, but 
the proper route is devious and much ex 
ploration will be needed to find it, 








The Need of Citizenship Organization 


BOOS A Lucid Analy sis of the Civic and 0c! il Ce nter Movement POS 
How it is Helping to Solve the Fundamental 
Problem of Modern Society 
~ ~ 
By Hon. Woodrow Wilson 
Governor of New Jersey 

lik object ol the soelal eenter nows WwW t p R ting 7 

movement is to make the sehool Ss simply CPSSI\ 1 ng on 

house the civie center of the com street corner or on 1 turn o 
munity, at any rate in such communi road, he mav no now that the 
ties as are supplied with no other | Ss waiting for has ready passed 
place of common resort It is obvious the necessity of orgat tio1 ) 
that the sehool house is in most econ nd, is that it is the product o 
munities used only during eertaimn ert n Social vit 1 It is ell 
hours of the day those hours when Stance receogenize hy OSs 
the rest of the community is bus ly en torians that the pe oples ‘om 
vaged in bread-winning work It oc we have derived our po | abilit 
curred to the originators of this move e Germanic peoples . peoples 
ment that, inasmuch as the school wi have displaved, at any rat 
houses belonged to the community, modern times. the ereatest capar 
was perfectly legitimate that the com for and the most n; nstinet for 
munity should use them for its own en organization. One of reasons wl 
tertainment and schooling when the e displaced the Latir es in An 
voung people were not occupying ica, in taking possession of this eo1 
them. Therefore it would be a good nent and exploiting it for the purposes 
idea to have all sorts of gatherings of civilization, was that we knew ho 
for social purposes, for purposes of en to organize and the v did not 


tertainment, for purposes of confer 
ence, for any legitimate thing that 
might bring neighbors and friends to 
cether—in the school houses. 

Now the gentlemen who are manag 
ing this conference suggested that | 
speak on citizenship organization, be 
cause while the school house and those 
who resort to it do not of themselves 
constitute an organization, these meet 
ings in the school houses have resulted 
which have bred a new kind of intel 
leectual and spiritual life in those com 
munities. Obviously, therefore, tl e 


in many diversified organizations 


thing to emphasize is not organization 
but the things that produce organiza 
tion. Organization is not a ot 
life: organization 1s a resu/t of It 


There is no use organizing unless you 


know what you are organizing fo 


You know there is an old adage that 


‘evervtl Ing comes to him who Wats 
A very Wise man added. ‘* provided he 


NX 


tior Conference on Social Cente: t Ma 


Kreneh Government 


il 
to Ameriea and the 


ment superintended and organized thi 
life of Frenehmen in Ameriea 
English Government. on the eont , 
did not send men to Ame) 
came of their own initiative. the 
needed no superintendence: { 
erected their own organization. at 
0 the first the did w ut tl 
mother government ex pt tor ! 
0 occasional prote ion W her 
raid fields were disco ‘ | nm * 
a they were discover ] n reg 
ch had been possessé by Spanis 
ther When t n of f (ier 
! S nt into thos s. the 
ween f] omy 
tors of the Latin 1 eS s this: whe 
Enelish pros] or found gold 
ediately vel na inted fo 
partner and began an association ar 
dded sufficient hn s and muse] 
is own to be oN ’ , go 
somet] ing out of here s el 
Spaniard found gold, he kept it a pro 
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th the other it did not 


purpose resuited 
[he Spontaneous Life of Communities 
What we 


organ a 


are t interested in is 


mos 


; 


ion put what pro 


ganization, and the study oO} 


The (] ‘ eenter is the study of the 
spontaneous life of communities. You 
lo not light and open the school houss 
t nig ind then go out and seour 

streets, | dare say, to get people to 
gO il rr or nothing in particular 
except to organize; for after vou had 
organize 1! vou would have to 
appoint a committee to find out what 
thre ! organized for W hat vou do 
s to open tl school house and light 
t in the evening and savy: ‘‘Here is a 
piace Where vou are weleome to come 


and do anvil ing that if oceurs to 
And t} S 
; ; 


movement 1s nat a great 


you 
interesting thing 
abont this j } 


anv things have 


oeceurred to peopl 


oO do nm the school house things so 


cial, things educational, things politi 
eal. One of the reasons why polities 
took on new compl xion in the city 


in which this movement originated was 
that the pe ople who went to the school 
I 


house at night knew wha was vroing 


and insisted upon talk 


The minute they began 


on in that city, 
ing about it 


talking about it. it became impossible 


for there are seores of t] ings im our 
polities that will stop the moment the 
are mentioned on the 
and talked of where 

The treatment for bad polities is exact 
lv the tubs re 


losis 


street eorners 


men will listen 


modern treatment for 


exposure To the open air 


There ean he no re al life in A Corl 
munity so long as its parts are seg? 
gated and separated: it is Just as 


vou separate ad the organs of the } iman 
bodv and then expected them to pro 
duee life The very definition of 


community is a hody of men wl 0 have 


things in common. who are conscious 
that they have things in common, who 
indge these things 
single point of view, namely, the point 


Such a 


common from a 


interest 


general 


eommunits 


of vy iew of 


thing as a is unthinkabl 





There fore WUnIeSS VOU have close 


inication; there must be a vital in 
terrelationship of parts, there must b: 
a coordination, 
a free intercourse, there 
will 


union itself before you will haves 


there must be 


wWsion 
there must he 


ist be such a contact as consti 


true course of the wholesome blood 


rougnout the body 

When you analyze some of our com 
nities you will see just how neces 
sary it is to get their parts together 
great for 


realize by 


Take some of our cities 
] 


ample Ss: ado 


eX 
not 
even, the absolute disconnection 
eall their residential see 
rest of the city Isn't 
that while human beings 
ve all over the city, we pick out a 
place where there are luxurious 


you common 
rossip 

what we 
ons from the 


singular 


ra. 2 


nd well appointed houses, and eall 
that the residential section, as if no 
hody else lived anywhere in that city 


at is the place where the most dis 


connected part and in some instances 
the most useless part of the community 
live. There are connecting links: here 


and there a gracious woman, here and 


there a big hearted man, who go every 
day they ean find the leisure down 
nto the tenement district, into parts 


of the eity where hearts throb closest 
together, and they bring back notes to 
the residential section of what is going 
on there where men are in hot contact 
and where life is a constant daily 
struggle. 
The Most Undemocratic Thing in 
the World 

(‘lass segregation is due to what to 
nv mind is the most undemocratic 
the world, and that 
sensitive taste separates most 
If you don’t like dirt, if you 
don’t like rooms that are not properly 
like stale air, 


thing in is taste. 
Private 


of us 


appointed. if vou don’t 


if vou don’t like manners that are not 
ke your own, then you have a wall 
built between vou and the people who 
ve where they can not keep their 
premises clean, where all the condi 
tions of life exelude taste. That is 


what separates thousands of men from 
the millions of their fellow men. T am 
speaking of things to im 
for I know of no just 


not these 


peach a elass 





TILE 


wav mm which to Impeach a Class but 
bane rely to illustrate a theme: it is 
necessary that such portions ot the 


be linked 


Is hecessary 


community should with th 


other portions ; i 
| 


pie 


that sim 


means should be found 


by which 
by an interchange ot points ot view 
Wwe may get together The Wi ole pro 


modern life, the whole 


Fess oO process 


of modern polities, is a by 
Lic] must exclude misunderstand- 
Ines, exclude hostilities. exclude dead 
lv rivalries, 

other 
Into 


process 


we 


make men 


interests, 


understand 
bring all men 


discove r 


mens 


common counsel, and so 

what is the common interest 
Now if this thing that, it is 

worth any effort to promote it. Don’t 


you see that you produce eommunities 


does 


by creating common feeling | 
that 


mind, 


KHOW 
the 
never 


great emphasis is put 
in our day, but | 
been convineed that mind was really 
monarch in our day, or in any day that 
| have yet read of 


upon 
have 


: or, if it is monarch, 


it is one of the modern monarchs that 


rules and reigns but does not govern 


What really controls our action is 
Ccin we are voverned by the pas 
sions, and the most that we ean man 


age by all our social and political en 
deavors is that the handsome passions 
shall be in the majority 


of sympathy, the passion of Justice, the 


the passion 


passion of fair dealing, the passion of 
unselfishness, if it may be elevated into 
a passion. If you can once see that a 
working majority is obtained the 
handsome the feelings 
that draw us together, rather than for 
the feelings that separate us, then you 
have laid the foundation of a 
munity and a free government 


for 


passions, for 


com 
There 
fore, if you do nothing else in your 
community center than draw men to 
gether so that they will have common 
feeling, you will have set forward the 
eause of civilization the 
human freedom. 

The fundamental characteristie in 
modern life as I analyze it is a 
found ignorance. | not 


eause ol 


and 


pro 


am one ol 


those who challenge the promotors of 


on the ground that 
they are malevolent, that they are bad 
men: | challenge their leadership on 


special interests 


AMERT( 


he ground that they at grno th n 
\ witty Eng! Sil W! r onee said 

ou chain a mans ead to a ledg 
nad KHOC K oft sone ng trom his 
Wages every time stops adding up 
you can expect fil to ive enlight 
ened views about the  antipodes 
Similarly, 1b vou im erse a n 
given undertaking, no matter how big 


that undertaking is, and Keep | 
mersed for half a life time, you can 
expeet him to see any horizon, you 
can t expect him to see human lift 
steadily, or see it whole | once mad 
the statement that a univ: rsity was 1n 
tended to make young people just as 
unlike their fathers as possible. By 
which I do not mean anything disr 


to their 
that by the 
enough to | 

point of 
SO specialized that they better be t 


spectful but mer 


latners 
LIS, time a man 1S old 
ildren in eollege his 


view is ave become 
aken 
place 


regen 


away from him and put in a 
where their views of life will be 
( ralized 
nected from 


with the 


where thev will be diseon 


1 connected 


the family an 


world 


Solving the Fundamental Problem 


And so it seems to me that what is 
yoing to be prod iced 1) this move 
ment—not all at ones slow and 
tedious stages no doubt, but neverth: 
ess Very eertalnly } The end 
lease ot eommon Torees now undiseo 
ered, the removal of barriers tO Ti 


common understanding, the 


the 


opening o} 


to mind 


air and the release in that elarified air 


mind clarifieation of the 


i¢ 


an tive mm tit 


_ . ‘ + 
0 rees that ( a Is SO 


certainly as vou release these f 


orees 


vou make easier the fundamental prob 
lem of modern society which is the 
problem ot accommodating the vari 
ous interests in modern society to one 
another. 

You say, and all men say, that great 
political changes are impending in this 
country Why ao vou Say SO ,e 


cause everywhere vou go vou find men 


expressing the same judgment, alive to 


the 


solve the problems by acting together 


same circumstances, determined to 


no matter what older bonds thev 
breal 


ak, 


ma 


no matter wi rormer prepos 
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sessions they may throw off, deter- 
mined to get together and do th 
thing. You know that changes are im 
pending because what was a body of 
scattered sentiment is now becoming 
a concentrated force. So with sym 
pathy and understanding comes con 
trol, for in place ot this control of en 
lightened and sovereign opinions, w: 
have bad in the field of polities, as 
elsewhere, the reign of management, 
and management is compounded ol 
these two things, secrecy plus concen 
tration. You cannot manage a nation, 
you cannot manage the people ol a 
State, you cannot manage a great popu- 
lation; you can manage only some cen- 
tral foree. What is done, therefore, 
by those who want to manage in poll 
tics Or any where else, is to choose a 
great single force or single group ol 
forces, and then find some man or men 
sagacious and secretive enough to man- 
age the business without being discov- 
ered. And that has been done tor a 
generation in the United States. Now, 
the school house, among other things, 
is going to break that up. Is it not 
significant that this thing is being 
erected upon the foundations original- 
ly laid in America, where we saw from 
the first that the school house and the 
chureh were to be the pillars ol the 
Republic? Is it not significant that, 
as if by instinct, we return to those 
sources of liberty undefiled which we 
find in the common meeting places, in 
the places owned by everybody, in the 
places where nobody can be excluded, 
in the places to which « very body comes 
as by night 

And so what we are doing is simply 
to open What was shut, to iet the light 
come in upon places that were dark, 
to substitute for locked doors open 
doors: for it does not make any difter 
ence how many or how few come in 
provided anybody Who chooses may 
come 1n. 

| do not wonder that men are ex 
hibiting an increased confidence in the 
judgm« nts of the people, because wher 
ever you give the people a chance, 


such as this movement has given them 
in the school house, they eagerly avail 
themselves of it. This is not a false 


people, this 1s not a people guided by 


blind impulses, this is a people that 


wants to think, that wants to think 
right, whose feelings are based upon 
justice, whose instincts are for fair- 
ness and for the light, and wherever 
you give them the chance they avail 
themselves of it. So what I see in a 
movement like this is a recovery of the 
constructive and creative genius of the 
American people. | have often thought 
that we overlook the fact that the real 
sources of strength in the community 
come from the bottom. Do you find 
society renewing itself from the top! 
Don’t you find society renewing itself 
from the ranks of unknown men? Do 
you look to the leading families to go 
on leading you? Do you look to the 
ranks of the men already established 
in authority to contribute sons to lead 
the next generation? They may, some- 
times they do, but you can’t count on 
them; and what you are constantly de 
pending on is the rise out of the ranks 
of unknown men, the discovery of men 
whom you had passed by, the sudden 
disclosure of capacity you had not 
dreamed of, the emergence from some 
place of which you had thought the 
least of some man to do the thing that 
the generation calls for. Who would 
have looked to see Lincoln save a na 
tion? Who that knew Lincoln when 
he was a lad and a youth and a young 
man % But all the while there was 
springing up in him, as if he were con 
nected with the very soil itself, the 
sap of a nation, the vision of a great 
people, a sympathy so ingrained and 
intimate with the common run of men 
that he was like the people themselves, 
impersonated, sublimated, touched 
with genius; and it is to such sources 
that we must always look. 

No man ean ealeulate the course of 
genius, or foretell the leadership of 
nations. So we must see to it that the 
bottom is left open, We must see to it 
that the soil of the common conscious 
ness is always fertile and unclogged, 
for there can be no fruit unless the 
roots touch the rich sourees of life. 
And it seems to me that these school 
houses, dotted here, there and every 
where, over the great expanse of this 
nation, will some day prove to be the 
roots of that great tree of lhberty 
which shall spread for the sustenance 
and protection of all mankind. 
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The Playground Creed of the City Playground 
League of New York 
Articles of Faith That May Well Be Adopted By 
EG Playground Workers Everywhere Neo 


l We bel 


to 
We believe that : 
i tl | \\ 
Lis and Ss 
| uild « t 
gard 
Lor hi fl I 
in eacl 
We bi 
ouraged playgt 
ial hae | Yr act ‘dit 0 
} We be e tha VW 
I s, ( and r } 
th my} game ich 
\ { th t 
I ete { 
preparation for normal life t 
mpetition and ecomplieat 
rl istr 
We bel that a prog We ‘ 
rk should | 
th 
t] ld. w her nd 
tel, stab] 
t that 
ie 
g ra ] 
F Ag ! 
elected 
6 We believe that tl 
vrongly applied to th 
charge of playgrowm ‘ 
tle should be changed to “director, 
int director, and junior assistant direct * oa W, 


- , 1 } : , ee 
‘ We believe that playgrour direct 


ed to high winds and bh 


vho must control and educate 


1 . Phin. 
the roughest element as well < little 








Schenectady’s Scope of Vision 


WA How a Sleepy Old Dutch 


Town Has Opened Its Eyes 


at 
' 4 
5 to Present and Future Needs ,- 


By Walter H. Reed 


Secretary Schenectady Board of Trade 


Schenectady is the fourth oldest city 
in the state of New York. 
founded early in the 


having been 
seventeenth cen 
eivie life of the 


in davs gone by 


tury. The community 


shows d many charae 


teristics of the old 1) iteh settlers. but 


with the introduction of modern Ways 
of living and doing business Schenee 
tady began to meet the new demands 


and to keep pace with other growing 
cities \ new city has arisen against 
the background of its historie past, and 
foremost among the progressive forces 
I Board 


of the community is the active 


of Trade 
A Live Commercial Body 
board 


representative 


This was founded in 1909 by 


aim was to 
of the city 
industries and devel 


A broader 


men. W hose 


promote the gveneral We lfare 
by securing new 


oping commercial interests 


conception of the best methods of civic 
development : 
active citizens in the last two 
vears, and at the present time the mem- 
bership of the board includes nearly 
every well known business and profes 
sional man in the city, united in the 
effort to produce the better conditions 
of life that will surely make for a 
prosperous, progressive municipality. 
During the summer of 1909 thou- 
sands of people were attracted to Sche- 
nectady by the carnival held under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade. While 
the earnival brought no immediate fi 
nancial gain, it helped for the future 
by making people better acquainted 
with the city, and as a result many 
sought and obtained employment in the 
great electrical and locomotive works 
which are the city’s chief industries. 
It is said to be literally true that 


these 
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ENTRANCE TO VALE CEMETERY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y 


“Schenectady lights and hauls the to make it possible to widen what 
world.’’ Be that as it may, it is inter- eventually be the main crosstown 
esting to know that the General Elee street This will give the larger u 


trie Company employs a foree of dustries better and much-needed ear 
14,000, and the American Locomotive — servic 
Works one of 4,000. This means the 


necessity of much effort to keep these TI e Boosters’ ( lub acisS as al 


The Boosters’ Club 


‘ 


thousands of people in health and clate member of the Board of Prade 


safety and happiness, and to provide the object of its members is to st 

for the education and recreation of an  unceasingly to quicken the public sense 

army of children and young men and OT ¢lvie duty Recently more than 100 

women members of the elub journeved to A 
Schenectady is the central point of bany to urge the Committee on Bare 


four railroads, and will become a ‘‘port Canal Terminals to present to the Leg 


of entry city’’ upon the completion of islature a bill providing a barge cana 


the new barge canal. Already a large’ terminal for the city of Schenectad) 
sum of money has been expended in In an effort to improve the app¢ 
this vicinity in the building of locks ance of the city and to stimulate 
dams and other necessary improve residents a feeling of pride n 
ments. Convenience of transportation own property. the Boosters’ Club oft 
is one of the reasons why Schenectady fered prizes the past season for the most 
is an excellent convention city. Som nproved and best kept lawns and 
of the busiest thoroughfares in the city yards. The awards, which were mad: 
have been widened. Recently an en October 1, consisted of $10 in gold for 


abling act has been passed at Albany the first prize and $5 for the secor 





(MI 


prize li 
tered in the competition (‘lass A 


cluded homes assessed at 31.000 or less 
and ( lass 3 eovered) TOMeS ASSeSSt | at 
from x] (MM) to Ss? O00 The five ] 


considered thy 


dges 
appointed appearance 
of the property throughout the season 
the care taken 
the 
vegetable 


in the embellishment of 


property witl flowers. and 


general 


vines 
the 


surroundings, includ 


gardens, and 
condition of the 
ing the 
to the 


rubbish and unsightly 


gutters, with espe cial attention 


freedom of baek yards fro 


structures 
Schools and Playgrounds 


The Boosters’ Club recently secured 


ut plot of land large enough for a publie 


playground, situated in a downtown 
district, where the children have little 
opportunity to play exeept in the 
streets. While the city is still far from 
being adequately provided with play 


grounds, an admirable start has been 
made in this and the ¢i 


direction. eiti 


RI ¢ 


AN CITY 


zens realize fully that the growth of 
Civic pride and the advancement of the 
playground idea go hand in hand 


Progress in this matter is exactly par 


allelled by the establishment of the 
kindergarten idea less than 25 years 
ago, and its present firm foothold in 


the American scheme of civie develop 


ment Schenectady took the initial 
step in the establishment of play 
grounds a year ago, when the Elmer 


Avenue School Playground Association 
was formed and leased a plot of ground 
adjacent to the This play 
ground is amply equipped with swings 
sand tra 
pezes and an open air basketball court 
Karly similar play 
ground was started in connection with 
the Robinson Street School, and is also 
suitably equipped. 


school. 


slide Ss. 


boxes, flying rings, 


last summer a 


Competent attend 
ants have been plaeed in charge of all 
these playgrounds. During the winter 
the Erie Canal is utilized for 
and many large vacant lots 


months 


Skating, 

















THE CHILDREN OF THIS DOWNTOWN DISTRICT IN SCHENECTADY SADLY NEEDED 


THIS PLAYGROUND 





GIVEN THEM BY 


THE BOOSTERS’ CLUB 























ELLIS 
are flooded at the expense of the city 
and used as publie skating rinks. 

At the close of the school year the 
Board of Trade offered prizes to the 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
The sub 
ject for the essays was chosen by the 
Superintendent of Schools. The pupils 


signed assumed names to their essays 


for essays on local history. 


to insure fairness and freedom from 
embarassment on the part of the 
judges. There were ten first prizes, 
each of $5 in gold, and ten second 


prizes of $2.50 each. This method of 
acquainting the school ehildren with 
the history of their own city has been 
used for the past three years, and has 


had excellent results. 
Other Things Accomplished 
The Board of Trade has worked un 
ceasingly to bring about a and 
sane Fourth of July, and a new ordi 
nance has been passed which regulates 


safe 


the possession, sale and use ot fire 
works composed of high explosives. 
The Agricultural Club is also a 
branch of the Board of Trade, and was 
formed with the idea that business 
men and men from the shops who are 
interested in chickens, 
the pruning ot trees, ete., 
might learn how to take eare of them. 
The State Department of Agriculture 
furnishes lecturers on special topies for 
various evenings during the 


gardens, or- 
chards, 


month, 


and the elub has found these talks of 


SPITAL 


SCHENECTADY 
much imterest and profit The mem 
bership at the beginning of the sum 


mer Was nearly 75, and has since grown 
rapidly. 

Many 
ranged 


pleasant luncheons were ar 
winter by the Entertain 
of the Board of Trade, 
very successful. This 


the time ‘‘to 


get acquainted 


I 


last 
1ent Committee 
and they were 
as considered meet the 
and talk 


The speakers Were busi 


fellow. 


oTtner 
Ings ove ry’? 


ness men of the city, paid state oft 


Clals, clergymen, advocates of Commis 


sion government, and others. The 


topic 


in each case was left to the discretion 
of the speaker, and there were many 
interesting talks on present day needs 
ul these luncheons. Unique menus 


were furnished the diners by different 


business men of the eity, and souvenirs 
presented The 


were discontinued during the 


. a) | 
were aiso HMNCHeOnNS 


Sulnmer 
but have been this 


OUTES, 
I] 


In the last ten vears the 


rt sumed 


j city’s in 
crease In population has been 150 per 
cent not bad for this sle« py old Dutel 
During the 


dustries have 


town. past vear many In 


hee n brought To Schenee 
commercial slogan is 


tady, and as the 


‘*Better lose the 


have the 
it seems likely that many 


factory than 
factory lose. nd 


more undertakings of stable 


1 


take 


quality 


will advantage of this city’s ex 
cellent opportunities, its shipping fa 
cilities and its energetic spirit of loy 


altv to a wise plan of eivie growth 














The Relation of Civic and Commercial Organiza- 


tions to Municipal Government’ 





Some Practical Suggestions as to the Most Effective Division 
of Work Between Civic and Commercial Organizations, 
and for the Promoting of Harmony With 
the Municipal Administration 





By Mayo Fesler 


Secretary The Municipal Association of Cleveland 


One of the significant and 


most 


promising movements in connection 


with the American mu 


vrowth ot our 


nicipalities is the rapid development ot 


C1lVic and COMME rClal organizations 
formed for the promotion of the strict 
municipal interests of the City 


'wenty-five years ago there were onl) 


here and there civie associations or 


ganized for a specific object and for 
a brief duration of time They wer 
usually the results of a spasm of r 


form and passed away When the col 


vulsions were over A eivie 


associa 


tion or league as a organ 


permanent 


ization with a continuing policy of re 


form and linprovements Was scarce! 
thought of. 

Not even did there exist nationa 
municipal societies for the promotion 


ol desirable changes in municipal 


ernments and the general lnprovement 
of the physical conditions in our cities 


The National 


olde st of these 


League, the 


Municipal 


organizations, has ex 


isted but seventeen vears, the Leagus 
of American Munieipalities but four 
teen vears, and the American Civie As 


but 
At the present time, however, there 


sociation seven years 


exists in practically every city in this 


eountry of one hundred thousand or 


more population at least one permanent 
civic society organized by publie spir 
ited citizens and supported by volun 
tary contributions. In the larger cities 


i number of such societies exist. each 


*An address delivered before t Inter 


I 


Mur pal Congres ct} 


natior 


cag September 


developing its particular field of work. 
~ that 
they are beginning to group themselves 
the 


undertaken: 


have these become 


Oo humerous 
according to kind of 
the 
Voters’ 


particular 
tor 


work 


example, 


militant organizations of the 
League type, which take an active part 
in municipal politics; the Improvement 
\ssociation type, which advocates act 
ively such physical improvements as 
parks and boulevards, public baths and 
playgrounds, grouping of public build 
ings and municipal art in general; the 
City Club 
tention primarily to publie discussion ; 


Mu 


which 


type, which devotes its at 
the efficiency organization, of the 


nicipal Research Bureau type, 
the 
tems and the adoption of more efficient 
According 
annual statements of the 
the National Municipal 
League, there were affiliated with that 
organization 151 municipal societies of 


seeks improvements in fiscal SVS 
methods of administration. 
to the last 


secretary of 


the various types, representing a com 


bined membership of more than 
146.000. 
Ten Years Ago and To-day 
Ten years ago the leaders in these 


national civic movements were discus 
sing the desirability of permanent and 
paid secretaries ; 
the permanent and 
paid secretaries giving all of their time 
to the work, but the local societies are 


to-day not only have 


national societies 


employing specially trained 
full-time service. 

At the last meeting of the National 
Municipal 


men for 


League a civie secretaries’ 








committee was formed whieh no s support, and 1 s c 
a membership of forts eC] ship o1 S 
adopted the protession of civic s no ‘ ne ! 
tary have trained themselves One of the const ‘ 
eivie work, and are devoting pr ons presented to S S 
cally ait OF their time and atte Ol ) ) oluntar\ ‘ 
these public movements : 1 should be the tHioy 
While commercial associations ( ( ( ‘ orgal Ol 
perhaps not shown the s; pereent rovernment. itse 
age of growth during the last ten Vears iba CiVie nha Col t SSO 
in number of organizations or inmerease Ons Interested prog SS 
mn actual me mbership, yet they |! ‘ It “ 
shown fully as marked a chai , 0 oeeu ; Ss 
their interest mn mune Ip: affairs es s 
Formerly the commereéial orga “utLIOUS tration Is electe SS ! | 
of the cities had for their primat na ' ) S ( 
oftentimes, sole object the pro Lio} tension of the pa SvVvate | 
ot the business interests ot ther nd commer ~ 
spective cities; and their attention was dvocating S ~ 
so centered on the commercial object And \ who have | ! { ! 
that they did not seem to comprenend req] ! ti : 
the intimate relation between ¢ivie and — S 
business interests. Fortunately, that ( s and the volu S 
harrow view is rapidly giving ) eto to get the eredit for having | 
the view that whatever benefits th: hout the provements. Yo 
city and makes it more livable benefits uubt. bear me out the stat e] 
the commercial interests and es the that each is extre 5 
“ity a more desirable place in eve nts 
do business And so we find, at S1 ( ) i 
in all of the larger Cities, Chambers o hie ree. s oftent PS ¢ tr ‘ { 
COMMEPEE business men’s leagues, 01 neu 
hoards of .trade, devoting fu : No s there ! R ' 
much time to the development o 
mprovements as to the direct promo oft etfort of ene S 
tion of trade and commere: In some tions nat . 
cases, as in that ot the Cleveland ost helpful te 
Chamber of Commeree, they | e op : yee ee . . 
come quite as much a chamber o | tie ‘ must - SS 
enship as a ¢l amber of co ‘ stene oO Si ) 
. ‘ ) ( ) ~ na 
How Shall the Work Be Divided > that 
Now, these civie and commercial o ed to ove rap enoug 
ganizations have grown up alongsid lirection Of progressive Ine ro 
the official political organizatio ernment to eet the de ands o a 
elected to administer the city’s affairs re bod of eitizens Oro 
and to earry out the improvements ords. 1f the eitv gover! ent 
which a majority of the peopl dk ana prance Vilh the demands ol an | a . 
The eivie and commercial organiz: sive torees there would be no need for 
tions are purely voluntary, depending these voluntary associations to engags 
wholly upon membership ques and thie selves ac ‘ I 
special subseriptions for their finane ot « ( iprovements Whe 
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government itself is efficient and suf 


fier ntly responsive to the popular ads 


mand for improved conditions, then 


the voluntary associations tend to ade¢ 


crease in number and to shift 


their el 


forts to other problems 


Civic Associations are Pioneers 
They all, 


exist, after tor 


thelr own 
annihilation, and as rapidly as one pro- 
vressive principle Is established and 


official 


Lhe 


made a part of thi 


program 
field 
take up the task of cultivating the next 


they must retire trom ana 


Voluntary “Hssoclatlions mm E¢lvie Work 


ure esst ntially pioneers and they must 


ever remaim such, moving on trom 
time to time to new frontiers and blaz 
ing the way tor new municipal ideas 
and lHuiprovements 

Let me illustrate this from a prae 
tical experience that of the Civie 
League of St. Louis, with which I was 
connected for several years. Nine 
years ago there were no public play 
grounds as such. The Civie League's 


committee established several and 


maintained them by popular subserip 
tions long enough to convince the pub 
Then 


Increase d 


lie of their necessity the city 


took them over, the num 
ber, and adopted this method of pub 
lic recreation as a 


The 


school 


permanent policy 


Civie established 


League also 


gardens and maintained them 
until pubhe sentiment was brought to 
the Publie 


Recreation Commission was empowered 


see the need of them, then 
to take over these gardens and 
The 


municipal library, collected municipal 


mall 
tain them. League established a 
reports and furnished reference mate 
the 


it advocated the value of the municipal 


rial to city officials; at same time 
reference library as a city institution. 
When the conditions were ripe, it s 
cured the passage of an ordinance cre 
ating the municipal reference depart 
ment and then 
turned over to the newly created bu 


the had 


in the public library 


reau all of material whieh it 


collected 


2 og 


Now as long as a voluntary associa 
that attitude 
effort, recognizes its chief function to 
the pioneer, surrenders at 
the proper time the cultivated field to 
officials, and the 
new, it is In a position to be most help 
ful to the The 


oftentimes js that our voluntary asso 


tion takes toward civie 


be that of 


Lhe cits moves 1nto 


community. trouble 


clations are unwilling to hand over to 


the @ity 


officials these functions which 
they have labored so hard to establish. 
This hesitaney from 

fear that the city will not properly 
develop 


sometimes arises 


them, or sometimes because 
1} 


ie association, like an individual, hesi 
tates to give up a task in which it has 


ound much comfort, and for which it 


has received much credit. One of the 


things which our voluntary 


assoela 


tions need most to learn is when to 


fold their tents and move on. 


Critical and Militant Organizations 
Thus far I have been speaking of th« 
relation to the city government of con 
structive ¢ivie associations—those deal 
ing primarily with specific measures of 
There 


organizations 


reform or improvement, are 


eritical 


also the formed 


io point out weak places in the munie 


ipal machinery, inefficiency in admin 


istration or defeets in candidates for 


office. 


Here the attitude of the associa 


tion must be eritical 


eritical especial 
But the 


term critical should be interpreted to 


lv toward the city official. 


mean not alone criticism but also praise 


when it is due. The city official ’s posi 


unnecessary 


tion is by no means an easy one. 


IS usually hampered by 
red tape, antiquated machinery, or the 
lack of funds—conditions for which he 
is not responsible and which he is pow 
erless to change. 


The publie does not 


know of these hindrances, 


cares less, 
and so heaps its abuse upon the head 
of the man whom it has elected to ad 
minister publie affairs—oftentimes in 
any entirely unjustifiable manner. 


In fact, for a number of years back 
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the park and boulevard system. They 
naturally turn to the voluntary asso 


eiations to support them in the cam 


paign. In facet, in many instances, the 
voluntary association Is the most active 
factor in obtaining a favorable vote. 
Another form of assistance which can 
be mad vel helpful to the eity is 
the advice received trom the experts 
usually on these committees of volun 
lary associations Oftentimes the pub 
lic in this way gets the advantage of 
the opinion of men high in their pro 
fession W host services cannot be 
bought These men are pr rfectly will 
ing to give a limited amount of time to 
public service on a committee of a 
chamber of commerce or municipal 
league. but would hesitate to offer it 
individually or give a personal opinion 
outside of such a committer The com 
mittees of these organizations are full 
of experts, and if the right relations 
exist between the official or political 
organization and the voluntary associa 


tion the publie is sure to reeelve much 


henefit from their advice and assist 
ance, 
The German eities the most ef 


ficiently administered cities in- the 
world have realized the benefits to be 
derived from = sueh co-operation, and 
have developed the principle much 
further than we have, though in a dif 
ferent form, through their system of 
joint commissions or so-called deputa 
tions These are commissions com 
posed of officials and a certain number 
of citizens of high rank in business or 
professional circles who have super 
vision of the work of the various de 
partments. The citizen deputies re 
ceive no remuneration, and are not, in 
fact, a definite part of the administra 
tion, but their professional advice and 
earnest co-operation is extremely help 
ful to the permanent city officials in 
securing the efficient administration 
for which German cities are noted. The 
evolutions which our civie and commer 


cial organizations are undergoing at 
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the present time will eventually, in my 
opinion, lead us to somewhat similar 
ationship between the official and 
unofficial forees working for bet 

ter government. The civie and com 
ercial organizations should hasten 
that evolution by seriously seeking to 
put themselves in the most healthful 
relation with the city officials, or rather 
the city government itself. This re 
uires that there should be, if possible, 
a spirit ot co-operation and not of an 


tavonism 


Relation of the Civic to the Commercial 
Organization 


As the commereial organization be 
comes more and more active in strietly 
civie work, another problem arises, 
namely the relationship between civie 
and commercial organizations them 
selves. How will they divide the field 
so that there may be no unnecessary 
duplication of effort and so that each 
iay be of assistance to the other? It 
is not a question of one or the other 
usurping the field, for in every eity 
with which I am acquainted, there is 
plenty of work for each. It is simply 

question of division of the field and 
co-operation of effort. Of course, in 
cities where the commercial organiza 
{ions are not active in civie work the 
civie associations have the entire field; 
but the number where poth are active 
is surprisingly large and rapidly in- 
creasing, so that the question has be 
come a pertinent one in many cities. 

The division of the field, it seems to 
me, should be determined in a consid- 
erable measure by the nature of the or- 
ganization. The eommerecial associa- 
tion is composed of, is controlled by, 
and represents the large commercial 
and industrial interests of the ecom- 
munity, and whatever action it takes 
is strongly tempered by the effect 
which it is expected to have on these 
interests. Now, I do not mean to say 


that the business men of a community 
do not often rise clear above their self- 
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ish interests and stand for the interests 
of the community at large, to the detri- 
ment of their own personal interests, 
for I have frequently seen them do so. 
But they are in the very nature of the 
case prejudiced in favor of their own 
interests and inclined to feel, sincere- 
ly, too, that a disturbance of the busi 
ness interests means a permanent in 
So they 
are sometimes inclined to look askance 


jury to the entire community. 


upon the free, untrammeled discussion 
of social and economie problems and 


to be hostile toward the adoption of 


many of the somewhat radical fune 
tions which our cities are assuming. 


Furthermore, there is a distinet preju 


diee existing in the minds of a consid 


erable portion of our population to- 


ward the interference of business in 
municipal affairs. We are not now 
discussing the reasonableness of that 


prejudice, but its existence is appar- 
ent to any one who is at all active in 
these movements. 

The eivie association with its broader 
membership and less immediate eounee- 
tion with big business interests is not 
subject to the same influence, is less 
likely to be accused of ulterior motives, 
and can 
many reforms 


hence effectively work out 
which the commercial 
association would be prevented from 
doing, or at least would be seriously 
handicapped in doing. 

For these reasons, the eommercial as- 
sociation can accomplish more by the 
advoeacy of plans for physical improve- 
ment or the promotion of new legisla- 
tion where the element of personal con- 
flict is least likely to arise and where 
the motive of self-interest ean with 
least reason be attributed to its activ- 
itv. It would be unfortunate for a 
commercial organization to attempt to 
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interfere in political issues, to becom: 
the aggressive critie of methods of ad 
ministration, or to pass Judgment upon 
candidates for office. It would be 


sure 


to call down upon its head the eriti 
cism that business is again trying to 
control political affairs—a_ ecriticisi 
which too many are so willing to ae 


well founded. In the 
field of city 


association 


cept as 


broad 
planning the commercial 
with its 


and influence ean probably accomplish 


greate r resourees 


more. In the adoption of a new char 
ter or mumicipal code the civie asso 
ciation ean be more effective. In the 
advocacy of bond issues for elimina 


tion of grade crossings, the building of 
a hospital, or the extension of the park 
the 
in position to lead 


system, commereial association is 
Kor the examina 
tion of methods of 
the the 
any department the civic association is 
better 


lines, the civie and commercial organ 


a department and 
eriticism of administration in 


suited. Along these general 


izations in a city ean, in my opinion, 
best divide their fields of effort, aet as 
a support to each other, and work in 
harmony for the general improvement 
of municipal conditions. 

The politieal, commereial, and ecivie 
interests of the community are all inti 
mately related. 


There is no distinet 


line of separation; hence the conditions 


and influenees which affect one affeet 
all. For that reason, it seems to me 
that the most important principle to 


be emphasized in the relationship wof 
the three is that there must be, if pos 
sible, a cordial feeling and a spirit of 
co-operation in the work of advancing 
and promoting the city’s welfare—a 
work in which all three are vitally in 
terested and for which they are in faet 
organized. 


eee eee eee 
OOOOOOOOOOOoOOog 
eee eee eee ee 














The Taxation of Land Values in American Cities 
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ng Povert portal 
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In discussing the relation of the tax 
] 


ation of land values 
Mr. Marsh states: 
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housing retorm, 





Cheap land is, however, essential to 
( oO { r wage-earners at reason 
ent Hleavy taxation of land values 
mize land speculation, make and 
keep nd availably cheap, encourage the 
tion of healthy tenements for dark 
lisease-breeding ones, reduce rents, and 
ncourage home ownership by wage earn 
rs Foreign housing experts agree to the 
nec ty of heavier taxation of land values 
The English Royal Commission on Land 
Paxatior j 1901 recommended that the 
te bear heavier taxation than the struc 
ture nd that ther should be also a spe 
te lue rate to be charged also on 
ed property and on uncovered 

nd 
he author realizes that the heavy 
taxation of land values is fundamen 
1; # moral issue and quotes on the 


tl gradually 


1 
of taxation on all buildings one-half 
the rate of taxation on all land, the 
statement of the Kederation of 
Churches in’ New York City as fol 


oO make the rate 


The Federation of Churches regards the 
bill as the most important piece of social 
legislation introduced at Albany in the last 
twenty-five years, not even excepting the 


race track gambling measure 

Rapid transit should not be allowed to 
enri 1 few land speculators, but should 
be so developed as to distribute the popu 
lation f New York throughout its whole 
livable area 


Taxing buildings at the same rate 
as land, Mr. Marsh states, results 

n the reverse of good government; it 
make t as hard as possible for a man 
to do right and as easy as possible for him 
to do wrong. It puts a premium upon sloth 
and the gambling spirit, discourages in 
dustry and fetters enterprise. The present 
exemption of land values from adequate 
taxation puts the burden of government 
pon those least able to bear it, and levies 
lows, consumptives and children 
for the support and protection government 


iffords to the wealthy. It discourages 
hon ownership and militates against fam 
ily life in tenements It encourages ex- 


travagances in municipal government, be- 
ause the landlords can shift a large part 
if the taxes levied on their property onto 
their tenants.’ 

Im the chapter on ‘* Alleged Objee 
ions to Heavier Taxation of Land 
Values,’ the author answers those op 
posed to the principle, whose chronic 


eriticisms claim: 
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“That it is confiscation of property 


rights and immoral; that it will create a 
panic in real estate, and result in the call 
ing in of loans; that adequate transit lines 


alone will prevent speculation in land with- 
out heavier taxation of land values; that 
a higher tax rate on land than on buildings 


and personalty is unconstitutional; that 
other sources of wealth are as much wu 
earned as increments of land values; and 
that if the city secure part of the inere 


ment of land values by a super tax on the 
increases it should recoup the owners for 
any decrease.”’ 

All these objections he takes up and 
discusses fully, giving due weight to 
the eritieisms, but 
of the Supreme Court: ‘‘The Four 
teenth Amendment was not intended 
to cripple the taxing power of the 
states or to impose upon them any iron 


cites the opinions 


rule of taxation.’’ He admits also 
that some 

“other incomes are as ‘unearned’ as land 
increments, and it is proposed to tax land 
values, including increments, in cities for 
municipal purposes, leaving other un 
earned’ sources to the state and federal 
governments, for the present at least.’ 


Although panies may be precipitated 
after land values heavily 
taxed than buildings, this, the writer 
states, is not due to the taxation itself, 
but to the collusion between land own- 
ers and money lenders. 

Among. the for 
taxing land values are cited the facts 
that: 

“A tax on industry is shifted to the 
sumer or laborer whenever possible 

“Industry has not yet begun to 


are more 


economie reasons 


con 


bear its 


own burdens. 

“Industry taxed will remove from the 
jurisdiction of the taxing power, because 
industry takes risks and landowning does 


not in the same sense nor to a similar ex 

tent. 
“Industry must provide safer conditions 

for workers than it has hitherto. 
“Government already exercises through 


State Departments of Labor, the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc., much closer supervision 
and control even now over the business in 


terests of the country than over the landed 
interests. 

“Adequate taxation of 
release large sums of money 
such as constructing 
tend to reduce interest rates. 


land values will 
for other put 
buildings, and 


poses, 


Among the fiscal reasons for taxing 
land values heavily, the following are 
given chief consideration : 
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““The patrimony of the state must not 
be impaired,’ while too ‘taxation must be 
equal.’ 

The tax upon land cannot ordinarily be 
shifted. 

Land cannot be _ hiddet as can other 
sources of revenue ind its value is always 


automatically 


Increasing 





‘Taxation ot adequate 


or every city in Amer 


i Values 1S an 


{f revenue 


source ol 
ica 

‘ would re 
al expenditures for 


municipal pur 


“Heavy taxation of land values 
duce the annual municip 
the acquisitior ol ard fot 


poses. 
taxation of land will facilitate 
the reduction of the citv debt 
land 


eCOonolile 


“Heavy 
“Higher taxation of would 
age the logical and 


of cities.” 


Mr. Marsh indicates clearly that he 


encour! 


development 


is not a single taxer, nor does he re 
gard the single tax as the sole eure 
for social ills, but makes the assertion 
that ‘adequate taxation of land values 


will reduce the cost of $20 


per family up, 


living by 


; . 147 . ‘ 
for different classes In 


cities, 
Various sourees of municipal rey 

enue in some foreign cities are enumer 

tend 


vovernment 


ated, showing that most of them 
the burden of 
through imposing taxes which can be 
shifted able to 
them. 

In the econeluding chapter on ‘‘Pos 
sible Methods of Taxing Land Values 
in American Mr. Marsh 


elght important methods, as follows: 


to throw 


upon those least bear 


(‘ities.’’ 


ives 


‘Lower assessment of buildings than of 


land and reduction ssment for de 
preciation of buildings through age 


in ISss¢ 


\ lower rate of taxation on all build 
ings and personalty than on land 
“Exempting all buildings from taxation 
“Exempting from taxation certain build 
ings which conform to a |} standard of 
excellence, either for a term of years ol 
permanently 
Assessing all public improvement ipon 
property benefitted 
Excess condemnation of land 
Taxation of increment of land value 
Municipal ownership of land 
‘The most immediate practical, economic 
and just method of taxing land values it 
American cities—in which land and im 
provements are separately assessed—is a 
heavier rate of taxatior on and values 
through a lower rate of taxation on a 


buildings and personalty 

















. . . 
Civic Improvement as Applied to 
Street Lighting 
By L. L. Hopkins 
Illuminating Engineer 
Since iust of necessity spend a residential districts. Such systems, or 
ler ' t f | time under some others which are no better, have been in 
t lit t of ! t | eneral use so long that many people have 
' riate that mething be said ssumed that nothing better is used any 
beers ‘ Cel ‘ ‘ ! ement 1 here or can even be attained. Nothing 
ect more erroneous than this idea. 
Wi i } wn ir There is now a street lighting system in 
elve t r present « tie with no use in many cities of the country which is 
thought as to what e might accomplish attracting widespread favorable comment 
re received This modern form of street lighting is 
| ite iffairs is only = kn inder several ditferent names, but 
too manifest in the street lighting equip possibly the most common is “Ornamental 
ment of the average city. As a rule the Pungsten Street Lighting.” In this sys 
eitizen oft evel rgve city re satished tem ornamental cast iron or concrete posts, 
with a poorly arranged system of glaring surmounted by tungsten lamps with en 
sputtering are lamps in the business dis closing glass ball globes, are placed at 
tricts, and rows of gas lamps surmounting short intervals along both sides of the | 
insightly wooden or metal poles in_ the street. Such posts, when properly selected 


























MAIN STREET, DAYTON, OHIO, IN THE DAYTIME 
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placed equipy 
LIPS i I will tur 
vihicl s exceeding ( elent | 
iu I results and in by ra ‘ 
‘ lt rat ‘ rlue e ~~ 
> ( l I tS mos 
I One has eve om 
{ ' wad nm each silce ' 
I mental ») ts each ry | 
evel erear Vhiite ball g 
P ** 
t ™ wn as “Alba l ree 
the decorative effect produ 
ot to be compared 
ced by the old-fashioned fas lamps r 
ed i itil il’ arch svstem | ‘ a 
descent lamps, or the inartisti« 1 
The daylight appearance of nv street 
ghting system should also be « ler I] , ae 
\ | designed post, when careful et ‘ y lered 
ind equipped with Alba ball globes, is a The size of } 
thing of beauty bv day aS ve ; rding 
night Its appearance is infinitely b sts 
porting a maze of wires and an ugly S tive 
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GO 1, but | ‘ nother vital factor 
‘ five ‘ n Ornamental System, 
“) ‘ ‘ ! ‘ very carefully. With 

t tie ! { lential i street 60 Tteet idth, and a post 12 
t post eet earing five 100-watt lamps, a 


) tt 3] Ly ! ( t 75 feet will give excel 

















il ty 

The he t the post 1 be such Almost vithout exception the wiring 

t it g te ised in the Ornamental System is placed 

DAY SCENE ON MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

xive the desired intensity of illumination. underground, which is a factor worthy of 
With the average nstallation the height to consideratiol It req lires no lengthy de 
the center of the topmost globe is about scription of the unsightliness of the ordi- 
lv teet In case the distance between posts nary arrangement of electric light wires to 

above the average, or the street is wider demonstrate the above fact. Again, as has 
than the averag: which is 60 feet), the been mentioned previously, the all too eom- 


post should be higher or may even have mon wooden pole can be done away with 


} 


larger lamps, or both. and the artistic metal pole of the Orna- 
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Vitrified Brick Street Pavements’ 


ato Some Observations in Matters of Their Contraction and de 
/'* Expansion “Mf 


By Will P. Blair 


Phe extent of injury done t brick street 
pavements from contraction and expan 

nt been thy magnified on the one 
lasunael, | the difficulties in preventing any 
injury at all has been enlarged upon to an 
exasperating degree. This has not been 
lone | the friends of brick . pavement. 
Neither lias it been don by engineers 
who are real students of street’ construc 
on We freely grant that there are be 
havior in structural materials, particu 
larly of cement, brick and iron, that are 
net fully and completely understood, in 
spite of the research work that has been 
done by various investigators. But that is 


10 argument at all against the use, with 
nu the range of what we do know and even 
bevond that which we know, even if we 
hould encounter hazardous and = strange 
phenomena. In faet, if we are to await 
a perfect knowledge and information con 
cerning all utilitarian matters, but little 
progress would be made and we would be 
without the enjoyment of many useful and 
pleasurable things in life. | therefore 
wish to say that a properly constructed 
brick pavement, using a filler composed of 
one part sand and one part cement, meets 
most perfectly the ideal pavement, regard- 
less of what happens to it, even if unpro 
tected, from expansion and contraction due 
either to low te mperature or high temper- 
ature 

The city of Cleveland has afforded a field 
of study during the past season much be- 


yond that of any locality in the country. 


* ixtr t from 1 paper read before the 
Grand Rapids convention of the American So- 


=~ 


Improvements 





The season has been very changeable in 
temperature. Sometimes a variation has 
occurred of more than 40 degrees within a 
period of one week, and these variations 
have been greater than in the experience 
of many years preceding. While it is en 
tirely fair to say that seventy-five per cent 
of the streets of Cleveland are properly 
cement tilled, provision for expansion and 
contraction has not been considered of 
very great importance, and has been to a 
very large extent neglected. Even with the 
streets built under contracts calling for ex 
pansion Cushions, very few streets are found 
where the provision exists. In spite, how 
ever, of the almost entire lack of provision 
for expansion and contraction, out of more 
than 2,700 street intersections but 27 rup 
tures occurred. Twelve of these were ex 
amined personally by the writer, and in 
every case ho prevision for expalision re 
lief whatever was found. Of the remain 
ing | was assured by Mr. Abbott, the en 
gineer in charge of repairs in that city, 
Through 
out the city quite a few eracks occurred 
away from intersections. These, however, 
are not really serious to the utility of the 
pavement, because it very seldom occurs 
that rutting follows; at the worst, no 


the “same lack was in evidenee. 


greater injury follows than that which oe- 
curs to each individual brick where soft 
fillers are used. In no case, moreover, 
have they occurred where expansion cush- 
ions have been provided. 

There occurred a rupture at the inter- 
section of Decker avenue and Fast 
Kightieth street, neither of which streets 
had any provision at all for expansion re- 
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lief along the curb or transversely. The 
expansive force necessarily found relief at 
the intersection because it was the only 
place that the forces found in the fou 
streets could concentrate. Any other part 
of either street could be approached by the 
force of expansion concentrating from but 
two directions, but in the intersection the 
force was fourfold. The compressive re- 
sistance was no more than in a _ single 
street, so that a rupture followed. Observ- 
ing gentlemen in the neighborhood in 
formed me that it raised five feet at the 
intersection, A nine-year-old boy with 
mental equipment for accuracy informed 
me that the men did not know what they 
were talking about, but that he did, as he 
measured it with a rule, and the highest 
portion of the rupture stood just three 
and one-half feet above the sand cushion. 
It could easily be discerned that there was 
a slight movement in these four streets at 
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UNDISTURBED PAVEMENT NEAR INTER 
SECTION OF STREET 


a distance away from the intersection of 
more than 100 feet. Evidences were ap 
parent that along with this movement had 
been an outward force pushing against the 
curb, increasing as it approached the place 
of rupture. 

In Indianapolis it so happened that prior 
to the construction of the motor speedway 
a temporary brick surface was put down 
about 16 feet in width and 200 feet long, 
for the purpose of merely testing a brick 
surface as to its adaptability as a race 
course, before it was finally decided to 
brick the entire track. This particular 
portion was poorly constructed, particular- 
ly in the application of the cement filler; 
the interstices were neither filled complete 
ly to the bottom, nor were they full and 


flush with the surface. And, though we 


warned of disaster to come and urged that 
it be eliminated, for the sake of economy it 


afterwards became a part of the tracel 
finished. But little of this entire track 
was finished with the expansion cushion, 
it being s mply a case of putting off until 

more convenient season Along this 


temporary portion no expansion provision 


had been made. On account of weakness 

the cement filler, it was unable to sus 
tain a uniform compressive strength with 
the rest of the pavement, A bulge oc 
curred at this weak side. The superintend 


ent of the speedway at once coneluded 
that he ought to relieve the strain by tak- 


brick across the 


Ing out two courses 
entire pavement. Proceeding from the 


point of rupture in the better constructed 
portion of the pavement, he soon diseov 
ered that as he weakened the pavement 
there was a slight movement or creeping 
f the entire pavement. Ile then went t 
the opposite side of the track and began 


to take out two courses ol brick at that 








SHATTERED PAVEMENT AT INTERSHEC 
TION OF STREETS 


side of the pavement, but there was a time 
when the equilibrium was past and = the 
restraining force at the center of the pave 
ment was too weak to withstand the ex 
pansion pressure and the force found relief 
in a sudden crush, frightening the work 
men so much that one declined to have 
anything more to do with it. 

We secured photographs here sh Whi, 
which show clearly that the weak portion 
received the greatest rupture from the 
erushing force, The pavement sheared in 
the center and crept on the sand cushion 
the full width of the brick more than the 
other portion. The other portion of the 
pavement, being uniform throughout in 
strength, did not show 


rupture, but sim 
ply closed up the crevices, from whieh had 
been extracted two courses, and stopped. 


It is clearly obvious that the expansive 
force of this portion of the pavement had 
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AMERICAN CITY 


Marble and Asphalt Roads 
In ¢ N. Y., they are making 


A covering 
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\ e erushed = stor 
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Are Water Meters Advantageous or Otherwise?’ 


By George Houston 


Water Commissioner, Kalamazoo, Mich 


“acting under the 
former council, the 
1 with Axtel Creek, 
mple supply of water 


) \ 1, 1s nflagration.” In this 
S4.6021 902 e! rt find that “the chairman of 
ns and urges for the 
a () vater, the meter sys 
890 ttl t feasible solution of th 
. eeding council seems 
lh impressed with the 
oted above. “us 
$4,000 for the purchase 
ght be called for; but 
lace | during the year 
certain record. 
=a m ere t ng n the ordinances it 
‘ Viate this t et t 1 le the placing of meters 
‘ t < na oO : on 


ry, and s I ly those who tho ight 




















rHE AMERICAN Ortrey ) 

thu could ive by doing s voul ive 

re put o1 As thy most thr 1 , 

sing city water did not care 1 ( re | 

stricted nh any way nm ¢ er t a4 () 

vaste meters did not go on ssed1 

fact, there was so little eall t 1 

whel the w riter took chara ot tl t 

in ISS, there were only 375 i ise 1] ‘ 
city. As the population was increas 

rapidly, likewise water takers, we found re me 

irselves facing the most serious shortage 
in our water supply that had confronted us — « he 1 ( ( 
since 1893, or since we began the installa opposit 1s aft 
tion ot meters, ( } ] 

A new ordinance, which becam« re 
ative in November, 1898, required par s f rote 
ties using water for sprinkling or mot t est t | 
purposes to put on meters, and gave the rament 

mmittee power to require the uss a th 
meter at any place they Saw nt. Wi at eters rel | 
onee went to work to enforee it along these ) ¢ 
lines, which resulted in over 400 meters mended I r 
being placed during the next year. This r ser 
had the effect of materially reducing the { 
per capita average of water pumped, and resulte 
amounted to a total of about 400,000 i el f 
lons daily, as compared with that pumpe > OOM OM) ‘ ‘ 
before we began the installation of mete ¢ 
Up to this time, as regularly S ‘ 
rolled around, what is known to our eit t oh | 
ens as the Vine street sewer, a trunk line l Wi ! 
sewer from one of our state institutions ; ‘ ‘ 
which runs through the main residence nd ; it happened 
district of our city, would overflow at a ten. we wer 
manhole located at the lowest point of the I ol rh 
line traversed by the sewer. This over rinkler svstem 
flow was asi ribed to the size of the sewer meters has resulted 
and the growth of the city since it was put om 6.000.000) te 8.000.000 
in (which from one viewpoint was cor ‘ mpat 
rect). Steps were taken to replace it dur 2 same 1 
ing the following vear with a larg ‘ , : ow 

it an expense of not less than S7.000, + 

vhich amount had been vided to the p ‘ 
sewer fund for expenditure along tha ghout th 
line by the council, but had not beer t re 
acted upon at the time ot our tive 
nual reports Being fully satisfied that ! 
the overtlow was the result ot pM ple ) ng ‘ \l ) 
letting water run to keep pipes from fre 
ing, as it always oecurred during the eold " 
est weather, I conducted an earnest fight " \ 1 ~S 
against enlarging the sewer referred t mped total : 3 . 
As a result, the council cut out the $7,000 er is C ST. ") 
from the budget, and passed a resolution mped in 189 
ordering all places having sewer conne PS.000, ind \ ‘ 
tions to be metered. This was done, and nd re nue s f 
the sewer has never been enlarged, t th permits the foll 





Ss Way we have never 


t yropriation for the pur 

ly vy, CO! ' meters except the first one of 
*4 00010) the 1 evs received from rentals 

t meters has enabled us te 

hen ep t heels revolving, and have a sup- 

ire for ply hand at all times, and as we buy 

at tery to th ~ need them. they are gen 


‘ ais} ed of before the bill comes 


We |} e never had any more trouble ex- 


over privately owned 


efit t ‘ tained tro the e of meter than we have over those owned by 

( efly d we find that parties who own 

| met rule, take more pains in 

S | best the setting and care of them than do those 

ret the vner who rent them I presume it might bh 

meters, for t r" n that it eS t tate that we do not rent meters 

1 in that ar e 114% inches in size, but re 

have { to be paid for when installed, 

r not have any large, expensive 
Wi , wee wer 

I exper ‘ t t t | lusior vill ay that it is the 

! lin | the writer, that if the 

‘ eC « ( ed in this paper, rela 

the t () ( t th tive to « serving the supply of water by 

" ‘ r e pr itely nlete metering of plants, were to be 

whned, we though we ver iuite f 1 out manv of our cities. where 


well posted « the questior When we rt f water now exists, it would 
first began th tallation f meter e be found. as e found in our ease, that 

rht | city vn them, but the e an abundant supply for all needs 
ve peopl ere verv Care ne | } for manv vears to come, and 
( them, particular! that if the plan of selling the meters 
iwainst frost nd as we were put to a_ to the consumer were to be followed, ther 
gr leal of trouble as well as expense by would be no trouble at all in getting a 


ison of such carelessness, we set about plant completely metered within a_ short 
i of the difficulty time. with verv little expense to the cits 
he rn] in of viving a1 ] vith pertect satisfaction to a great 


e privilege of either buy-  n rity of the consumers. 
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Practical Suggestions for Reducing Fire Losses’ 


By the Committee on Fire Prevention of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Americar t re certainly no better than ours, and 

duc | the average not as good. The 

State SLO 00000 eventive mi ures mentioned above are 

* A) r eve om the 1 mental reasons for freedom from 

Kuro foreign countries conflagrations are 

irth ] tia InKNOWN, while in this country 

truct thre re vel common, The reason for 

Wi ‘ rt ! choa ‘ t eondition is, of course, the large 


construction used in this 


Not | rkable the complacen try Kkven in our large cities wher 
}) t destruc fireproof buildings have become general, 
the there are still in existence groups of build 
Dt thie I the interior are largely con 
press and tructed of wood These so called second 
rane ! ! tions, the class buildings make possible a contlagra 
mis to let tion at any time. Such a holocaust as has 
hey are, thout making be experienced by Elizabeth, Chelsea 
et ! mprovement Baltimore, San Francisco, Portland and 
\ I per capit sses in this Bangor may be expected in Boston at any 
| B20) United 

States, 33 cents in Europe so startling The number of deaths due to fire is also 
g study of the relative con out of all reasonable proportion in this 
the methods hich pre country, over 6,000 people having lost thei 
( ntries could be intr lives in one year The loss of life in for 
An investigatio! f foreign eign countries is small. All rules and 
compared with those in this regulations which tend toward the redue 
bring it that: t fire waste will, of course, reduce 

The building construction is much better this loss of life. 
on the average, and in some cities practical 2 irther, it is important to realize that 
ly all buildings are of fireproof construction. jy, this country in manufacturing build 


Building laws are more rigidly enforced, . . . . 
: ings which are insured in the mutual com 
ind frequent inspections are made ; 
1 es preventive measures have been in 


\ well organized fire marshal system 
exists in practically every city, and the troduced most successfully, and that the 


causes of all fires are investigated \ fire loss by fire in this field is reduced to a 
s considered a ime ¢ e guilty 1 . mm, : . 

. . crime and th ity pun remarkably low point. This is a very 
ished, resulting in much greater individual 


important consideration, since it is prac- 


nsibility 


responsibility 
1} ‘ , ‘ tically conclusive proof that fire waste in 
e fir ‘ rtments in foreign coun- : 
this country con be reduced, provided the 
nee eport % ed to th proper regulations are enforced. 
| ' C F } ‘ Fir Py 


The reduction of fire losses will mean 

















7 t | eT = a 2 I t 
te rresp ov redue : = . 
\ 
S rs every } . 
| ie 
In rok t per ent 1 toss | tl 1 < ) ex 
falling ‘ Vid thre 1 t st lis 
Vstem ( Sura ‘ | - v , i i ™ 
. xX pp Tt 
ped, throug ch a tax : 
arly ‘ 
prem itis ‘ | na | | d it P i 
t re burs aL individual s | rte } ag ‘ 
S ¢ ( haat tive mount of . cu 
Hits De pr ort ! | tii 
] | + ; 
hal ll st n Tea 1 oe | er 
services i | ruil Tee if tive 


r ss dire y through the , x 
powered eX ‘ 
| irae r in Rel ‘ ke Lp ' 
ies regarding the profits of ims nm de ‘ f ‘ 
pruidite in I it tlhe Tse that t €x t 
1 Thre iVvel ‘ pore hk Cah iM ; — 
thout reduetion in the fire | - ; 
f fis iral 
Recommendations 
‘ i) 1}? ‘ 
I} ‘ rrynitte ter ¢ ! ! ) ( 
} Tact rs 
inte thr 1] 
tion s 1atiol ‘ 
| r ( rried ro ré 
r £ ed port ) Oo 
(a) The enactment ol C1Ly rdinance ( 1) yy away adly i cond 
which shall prohibit the const tio! of ‘ t vit the o ete nd cu 
any third clas building withir e cit ome ete of port e engine d 
limit nel operated b — ind the 
(b) The enactment of a law pi bith stitut n of elf-propel 1 tire ppal 
N f he Fire D 
. 
otes from the Fire Departments 
In Knoxville, Tenn., the firemen are re { pling e ( 
quired to make personal LIS} tio tT gail 
the public buildings. This v es tiv 
CLOSE knowledge ot structures 
they might hye called upon to fight fire, and c 
gives opportunity to detect any biol ove 
of the rules for fire prevention he tire chiet f [hhir re 1 ! 
% trates \etin epul 
About 300 ramshackle hretraps have be ! rs the chiel | rire 
put on Cincinnati’s blacklist, and under thi lent, May il e of fit 
new law these buildings will be torn dow I ! tnes and «ae » pape 
at the expense ol the owners unl | 
defects are corrected and the hazards r f $25 case t lemand t met at 
moved I f rrests nd ad ter tl 1 
w%e S é 
Emergency couplings for fire hose hav f L ord 
been purchased by the Fire Department of He 1 t report to the state cl] 
Evansville, Ind., to be used when assistance the vil firs 
is asked by some town whe re thi nose Cul t irre \ pu ré I | 
° . 4} ; y , 
neetions are of a different gauge from those ca i ‘ 
f the Evansville department hese emer 
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Wh iVi 
at Civic Clubs Are Doing 
Civic Improvement in Kirksville, Mo t ‘ | 
| ‘ of Kit é e pl { Leag 1 urged t 
{ t Iwo thousand dollars i 
the Leagu 
( | ng r 
hors . 
nd pledg } 
( £200 three 
\ ( ( | | ft 
I rh GX ‘ | 
bh] ys 
rec It 1 ~ 
Th | M ! { i 
| I] Krom the At 
£5 000 ( \ ere re | 
{ rds transton | 
| s es Ther 
| 1) markets | 
1) sanitary . ‘ : 
( \ W nad I \ 
{ | ~ ving the disg 
| e the ( ne to folk 
( \ss te filth until it reache 
iN A talk on pub 
\h eX f The illustrated lite 
cerning “typhoid fly,” sent by 
American ( Cc Association, together 
| ders containing numerous sugges 
\ I} and ind the pledge of the 
( ( ( League, were distributed to the larg 
| 
| f Kirksville believe that 
( alone, ean make 
! ti t eal nd healthful, and that this edu 
el > ‘ wht close to the peo 7 
S _ S st be drive nto their compreher 


ome graphic way that shall make 


S100 s ra eir daily thinking and li 

| | ! \s a result of this meeting, the meat 

| t l-hand sweeper = de rtments have been screened in, the 
se Cans, SIX appearance has been improved, and 
Menzie | ers 1 employed three the fly has been practically annihilated 
rt was sold ti lhe newspapers have codperated to this 
‘ ‘ 4 p 1 six end Resolutions were published urging 

les } e ~ tless S e first flies that come 
W hi t the Com The weed, barnyard and anti-spitting ord 
I ( \ ! ward vere published at the request of 
I ed tive business men the Woman’s Club. 
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Swe i t¢ ‘ ters vere p T ~ 
$20 Phe fi this button Q 
heat 3) t} t " el ‘ 
rig r K sville Every cit 

a | hool child was aske 
1 | e cents The proces 
ed to | il } n cases where 
could not afford \ 

= te | I ! i” I 1 iy t b - { 

n each room, urging the « 
he el are 

Refuse ins were placed in 

nd the children were asked to | 
rubber This w ld, and the } 
er 1 Tt he V the se] a | 

rh ter it is ped to codper 
the school board to secure medi 

n the schools, to install player 

ipparatus on the playgrounds and 
tori tl uldings;: to purchase 
rator r ‘ t mere! s 


womel pla | t SS 116 i bull 
March that will be far-reaching in 
ilt mprove the depot surt 
ind t erate vith the doet : 
prove « f f il hygier 

All this t f but insp 

1 CIV nprovement league | 
1 und tive ret | | ny Worl } 

stifieation for its doing nd t 
Hes al bjieet lesson n the re : 
btained from the selfish pl ( 
yvotiol I energetic WwW nen 

w% 

The Junior Civic Leagues of 
Binghamton. N. Y. 

At our request Mrs. Johnson 
ten us of her work in organizing 
dueting junior ecivie leagues in the 


hamton publie schools. Her expe 


and enthus isin have produced a very 


teresting story of value to civ 
everywhere 


To the Editor of Tue American Cr 


, 
There is evidence to-day of g 
ind more wid 


{ 


n any other department of federate 


work As club yomen we have r 


ideals of citizenship. A most effect 
to accomplish this is by forming a 


{ 


in every school, 


or 


lespread interest in « c 


plain that we must begin with the chi 
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ldren 
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is rill AMERICA} OTs 
() t v | mid w Hever 
ty tm study Then =" 
rk of forestry schools, of 
parks and = forestry re 
| parks s of absorbing " 
erywhere I go I study thes 
I ch as possible in order to | 
to the children. Personal 
rrigation in California, 
\r | Utah has helped me to 
roe t I ! L tie iren in understanding th ‘ 
f ri t ree r great country 
f . i N _ et m present at a recitation 
! I ‘ rl . 1 1 often advise the chil : 
side the study of Thlaps, 
fully enjoy reading. le 
‘ ! ‘ elie ting I ‘ al U I, and I show them that it 
rest to know how one city 
ese { have t the } e of another in any compara 
‘ ! tive st eities as to population and 
ret nstanee, that Boston has 
bye t there trae t its place = second among our sh 
pend 1 ned ¢ t ¢ points, New Orleans now being sec 
rt \\ I ‘ arel dds eston third in commercial im 
re rt { t «our t w t During the coming year I am 
t \ ‘ ge to tell ttle about the commission 
olution Tere n of ernment and about city plan ‘ 
hol ere { 
eague of the r Ave S \ { eat spring meetings we had 
record a protest f ( I ( . = vhieh all the members 
\ ent rt, tell gy of birds thev had seen 
r pre ent to the Health ¢ : ( eal the first appearance of pussy 
i vel Tie ‘ a 4 il its, anemone, hepat ca. tril 
fender ey tt A the hole troop of wild flowers 
ter it shed in the city paper All t eult tes habits of observation 
tract con le ttention e for the beautiful. 
Vv another I ru ll \ fe words on almost any topie that 
e eh a [ I 1 t 1 r schov t ifes a sense of responsibility fit inte 
ere protected f estruct talks with the children at these meet 
vrap} und of fi } el r £ I often tell them that in a few vear 
e tru \t another a commit t ll be business men and women of 
tee from the Jum r ( or iie tv. and that we want them to under 
mbers 169) ealled uy t Super better their rights and prove to . 
nt f Publie Schools, sked for { | tizens I tell them that the pub 
rds to protect the corners of the scl lings, the schools, the beautiful 
HW Tres] ssers i rds ere res tl sha le Trees, the pavements 
pr ded and put place | ther city property is theirs as { 
( rvat ed il I eaguc ‘ ~ \ e's. 20 if thes learn to care 
x of r pu chools, these | respect the rights of others more 
a membership of near mo. © one f t vill be etter fitted to assume re 
THESé ‘ es : the eight a f lity en grown to manhood and 
] +} } | 


' forestrv this { in botar Annie D. Jounson 
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Constitution for a Village Improvement Society 


Votes the 1¢ llow 


We reprint from Club 
ing “Model Constitution for a Vill: 
Society 2” 

Articte IL—Nami 
This organization shall be 
Improvement 


Articie IT, 


General 


ro In 
a ( ih 


provement 


known as the 
Association 
OBpsjeECTS 


To make a better and more pi 


oO 
gressive village 
Special 

(a) To improve civie righteousness by 
developing a high standard of respect for 
law and order; to ascertain whether viola 
tions of the law are occurring, and if so, 
to assist in the prosecution of the violators 
to secure such laws and ordinances as may 
be needed for effective enforcement of law 
and order; and to give all necessary sup 
port and codperation to the local authori 
ties in the discharge of their duties 

(b) To encourage and work for the nom 
ination and election of clean, competent 
men for official positions, especially In oul 
municipality. 

(c) To better business conditions by 
bringing to the attention of the people in 
and near the advantages of deal 
ing with local business concerns, and by 
establishing a closer community of business 
interests between commercial firms inside 
and those outside of : 

(d) To encourage and attract desirabl 
industries, institutions and individual in 
vestors to locate in . 

(e) To develop better social and moral 
conditions by providing for and encourag 
ing clean and wholesome places of amus¢ 
ment, recreation and literary culture 

(f) To encourage and work for needed 
municipal improvements, and the improve 
ment and beautifying of both public and 
private property 

Articte I1].—Memeersuip 

Any citizen of believing in and 
willing to work for any or all of the for 
going objects may member of 
this association upon signing the constitu 
tion and paying a membership fee of fifty 
cents 


become a 


AnticLe TY, 
The officers of this association shall be 
president, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer. Their duties shall be such as 
usually devolve upon such officers. They 
shall be elected by the members of the as 
sociation for a period of one year, at the 
first regular meeting in January. The ele« 
tion shall be by ballot, and a majority of 
the votes cast shall be required for ele 
tion. 


OFrFICERS 


Articte V.—Meertines 


, ] 
R qguiar 


The regular meetings of the association 


shall be held on the first 
month, 


Friday of eacl 





ArticLe VI (’OM MITTEES 
The k Cor 


Membership—The officers of the ass ’ 
tion shall constitute the executive con 
mittee 

Duties The duties of the executive 
mittee shall be as follows Business of a 
general character, and all matte! hot 
especially provided for unde! the other 
committees It shall also be the duty of 
this committee to appoint at the second 
meeting of each year the following con 
mittees Civic, Political, Business, Social 
and Municipal The membership ind 





duties of these committees are provided lo 
in the sections directly followin 


lhe Civie Committees 


Membership—Not over four 


Duties The accomplishment of the ob 
iects indicated in section (a) of Article I 
Such part of the work of this committet 


in the opinion of the committee requires 

secrecy shall not be reported to the asso 

ciation until secrecy is no longer required 
The Political Comm 
Membership Not over four 

Duties—The accomplishment of the ob 

jects indicated in section (b) of Article Il 
The Business Comm 

Men bership N 


ot over tour 


Duties The accomplishment of the ob 
ts indicated in sections (c) and (d) o 
Article II 
/ f soca C‘omm 


Membership—Not over four 
Duties—The accomplishment of the ob 
jects indicated in section (e) of 


The Municipal Comn 
Membership—Not over four 
Duties—The accomplishment of the ob 

jects indicated in section (f) of Article Il 


ArticLe VII—Quvo 
One-third of the membership of the asso 
ciation shall constitute 1 quorum at any 
meeting of the association Three men 
bers of the executive committee shall cor 
titute a quorum of that committee 


Articte VIII Dues 


Each member shall subscribe a certain 


imount, as he feels able, toward the ex 


penses of the association, which subscrip 


tion continues in force each year unle 
notice to the contrary is given The 
mounts so subscribed shall be subject to 
assessment by the association 


Articte IX AMEN 


Amendments to this constitution may be 


DMENTS 


made by a two-thirds vote at any meetings 
association, provided that at the 
preceding meeting, or on the 


tion of the 


ol he 
recommenda 
executive committee, notice of 
the proposed amendments shall have been 


given to each member of the association 
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Gleanings 


Pageantry for Children 

The problem of play for city children is, 
and always will be, a most difficult one t 
solve. The limited space, and the many 
other restrictions, give little outlet for the 
abounding energy possessed by every nor 
mal, healthy child. Students of social con 
ditions have long ago reeogn¢zed the fact 
that this energy, not being allowed sufficient 
and right expression, becomes a danger in- 
stead of a blessing. Among the many pas 
times devised in recent years to meet this 
need one of the most successful is the very 
old one of Pageantry. In an article on 
the subject in The Outlook, Myra Emmons 
gives us an interesting account of its prac 
tical working. 

“Few forms of play.” says this writer, 
“offer the intense and diversified interest 
that can be centered on a pageant. In fact, 
pageantry may include all varieties of 
dancing, mimic warfare, riding, and other 
activities, so that it becomes a mulftum in 
parvo of play, as well as study and expres- 
sion of intelligence.” She describes in de 
tail a most successful pageant given in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, by two hundred 
children. This was The Pageant of Patri- 
otism and the scenes were selected from the 
childhood of American heroes and heroines. 
“The juvenile material which was available 
for this Brooklyn production was furnished 
by the social settlements. Every nation of 
Kurope, and even Asia and Africa, was rep- 
resented by some youthful actor. This was 
no picked lot of children, chosen from fami- 
lies of wealth, education and training. It 
was the product of the conglomerate life of 
Brooklyn’s working people, yet the native 
intelligence and ability were marked and 
abundant. Many of the children were 
‘little mothers’ who went to rehearsals with 
their infant charges on their arms, and 
newsbovs or office boys, who could attend 
only night rehearsals, after days of ardu- 
ous toil which would put some men _ to 
shame.” 

A city community might well promote 
some such activity as this from motives of 
selfish interest Boys, at least, let’ loose 
upon the streets without anything definite 
to do are very apt to find a multitude of 
ingenious ways of making themselves 
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troublesome to the older citizens. To quote 
further: “Several gangs of boys were among 
the most enthusiastic participants. One 
organized gang, sometimes locally men- 
tioned as the Terrors of Brooklyn, showed 
at first a slight disposition to be lawless, 
but as the rehearsals progressed and their 
activities were turned into channels of in 
telligent interest, they became thoroughly 
obedient to every requirement of the pro 
duction, and even helped to keep the young 
urchins in order. During the several weeks 
of rehearsal all these children were kept 
away from the streets, from the sights and 
sounds of dance halls and saloons, from the 
tendency to quarrel among themselves, and 
from the idle and useless ebullition of un- 


directed youthful activities.” 
we 


Public Comfort Stations 


Mr. A. C. Shaver, inspector of plumbing 
of the City of Pasadena, writes a strong 
article for Pacific Municipalities urging 
the need of Public Comfort Stations in all 
cities and towns. He ealls attention to the 
fact that ample provision is made for the 
aristocratic shopper and the well-to-do busi- 
ness man, while for the sightseer, the 
laborer, the newsboy, and the stranger, ig- 
norant of local institutions, the average 
town makes no provision. In most Ameri- 
can cities the need is half way met by re- 
tail merchants, hotels, restaurants, and 
saloons. 

Next to getting these stations established, 
Mr. Shaver emphasizes the importance of 
having a universal mark which shall be in- 
offensive to the most fastidious and pleas- 
ing to the eve. To this end he devised a 
design which is best deseribed in his own 
words: “I believe that the comfort station, 
by relieving and preventing sickness, is as 
much a work of the Red Cross as any other 
branch. In order to distinguish this em- 
blem from others where the cross is used, 
we have placed the red cross in a white 
field, surrounded by a green circle and the 
whole outlined in black. Where the ac- 
commodations are for ladies only, a letter 
“W” in white is placed in the center of the 
cross; if for men only, the letter “M” in 
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white aan thie re are accommodations for 


“CXS th letter is omitte ame 
Mr. S Cl ired permission to place 
iis l thr i | Vs ( ! 
Hess hi na fr every ba thre 
\ Pasadet thus throwing ( 
toilet facilities to the public. Several 
months after these signs had been plac 
the s etal the Merchants’ Asso 
vrote Mi Shaver that in no Cas had the 
privilege so given been abused llowever, 


the responsibility of meeting this need be 
longs to the municipality as a whole. and 

is to be hoped that Mr. Shaver is right 
in predicting that “within the next few 
vears most American cities will be foreed 
by an educated public demand, to install 
public convenience stations.” 

we 

Free Dentistry for Poor Children 

Those of us who agree to the doctrine of 
the “right of every child to develop met 
tally at the public expense,” are quite likely 
to agree with Mr. Ralph Bergengren that 
“it isa logical amendment to add that every 
child has an equal right to be started in 
life in proper physieal condition.” One of 
the most important things to be considered 
vn this connection is the proper eare of the 
teeth. “Thousands and thousands of chil 
dren,” writes Mr. Bergengren in the Tech 
nical World Magazine, “start life handicap 
ped by imperfect teeth, and the unfortunate 
result of lack of early treatment may range 
all the way from digestive disorders that 
produce various forms of illness to actual 
malformations of the jaw that make the 
innocent vietim look like the possessor of 
criminal tendencies.” 

One man to realize this was the late 
James Bennett Forsyth of Boston. Before 
he died he had formulated a plan for an in 
stitution which should provide for tree den 
tistry for poor children, and his two sur 
viving brothers are constructing in his 
memory, and that of his brother George II. 
Forsyth, a building which will be a model 
architecturally as well as for the practical 
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Civic Bungling 

They took a little gravel 
And they took a little tar, 

With various ingredients 
Imported from afar 

They hammered it and rolled it, 
And when they went away, 

They said they had a pavement 
That would last for many a day 

But they came with picks and smote it, 
To lay a water-main; 

And in time they called the workmen 
To put it back again 

To run a railway cable 
They took it up once more; 

And, later, put it back again, 
Just where it was before 


They took it up for conduits 
To run the telephone; 

And then they put it back again, 
As hard as any stone 

They took it up for wires 
To feed the ‘lectric light, 

And then they put it back again, 
Which was no more than right 
Oh, the pavement’s full of furrows 
There are patches eveywhere; 

You'd like to ride upon it 
But it’s seldom that you dare 
It’s a very handsome pavement, 
A credit to the town; 
They're always digging of it up, 
Or putting of it down 


See eee 
OOOOOOO OOOO 
See eee 
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. ’ nartaking ol the benefits 
and courts, for churches, iniversity sighs 
. of self government 
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military barracks. markets, stadium. WATER SUPPLY WORKS 


and gardens. The Molonglo River is sub ( 


ject to floods which will necessitate dams 


for protection and also to create ornamen - , ; : 52 + P ‘ de W 
tal water sites. The proposed railv av routs e Cu erla “Ma 

into the district must be taken into con he pie ww Na 

sideration. There is no building stone 6-inch wood-sta D 

within 100 miles of the chosen site, but ‘ re 

good bricks can be made there, and broken - : 

stone can be obtained. The climate and 

soil are excellent, and the planting of rtfied chec] oO t 

streets and parks will be one of the cde \ M P R cf Re ‘ 
lightful features of the work. It is hoped Compa to be ret 

to build the finest city in the world, and t oo - 

make it a basis of development for future \ Surety ‘ ae + ‘ ond of $ 
centuries, Me ne ntract 


The West Side Young Men’s Christian edt ga inh = pelle snone,. = 


Association of Buffalo, N. Y., has ineorp: 4 > the “ om ne “ , ; ; 
rated the municipality of “Greater Buffalo” ir N 
y 


in an attempt to give the future citizens rer 
of Buffalo practical lessons in civil govern e plat 1 sp 
ment and civie responsibility. “The I 

A charter commission was first formed 





which divided the new city into four dis _ Cumbertat M 





tricts, not geographically, but according to 














Books and Pamphlets Received 
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\ ( P Row AR } SSA Meer toe Crry’s Present 

|’ ' the R ter ¢ linprove or Neeps. <A Report by Fred 
Cor tts Ro te N. ¥ | Olmsted Published by the 

\r i \W Brus r, At tect | rf itt rs ( e Commission, 169) pp 


Cit | \r tect ted th maps, views and dia 


eet Eheeke At im itt Referring to this report, Charles Mul 





niay na ! 1 R l \ in The survey 
rl} report deals wit! nece ry im It nteresting both on account of the 
provement n the central part of the city citv for which it is made and because of 
with izgestions for improvir the street the man who made it, but especially is it 
syster ind with the publ lands to be nterestir because it is perhaps the most 
ised for park purpost extended, thorough and concrete report yet 
ibmitted in the United States on the ques 
I I rik NINq INT ATIONA of street readjustments.’ 
Hlousing ¢ RESS Held Vier ’ \ 
0-June 3. 191 Published the Bur Heavru Tints anp Heattu Tanks. By 
of the Conger \ 111 Part | | R Prit hard, Secretary Chicago De 
Papers Giver t the ¢ rress; 1,114 p partment of Health. The Reilly & Britton 
r rt I] Orga { I thie Congre e ( { eago, 1911. 16 mo., 155 pp.; 5D 
and Its Transaactions, 367 py ents postpaid 
An exceedingly valuable record of an it P n information on avoiding illness, on 
portant conference. The report is in Get nitation, the prevention of tuberculosis, 
man, each paper is published in the recreation, the care of infants. etc It 
language in which it was presented to the popularizes health knowledge 
congress 
GENERAL FratTuRES oF A ParK System 
| ‘ ' D 
i | ly I th ] L TENSION O} EK SUBURBS WwW > 
( ATTANOOGA, TENN. Report to the 
or Suerrienp, | Dat 1 Tentative ; 3 : ; a 
: Board of Park Commissioners by John 
Pr ils for ( siderat ~ Basis for ‘ iaare wee : - 
: ‘a ; . , 1911. 27 pp., with map and views. 
the Prepar { ’ low Planning a i 
Chapters 1e sele ark lands, 
Dida foe Rabestiotin ta thn Laenl Clea hapters on the selection of park lands 


on Chattanooga’s existing and proposed 
rk properties, and on the principles of ef 
ective park administration. 


Tue Berrer Country. By Dana W 
Bartlett. ©. M. Clark Publishing Co., 





’ _n Boston, 1911. 554 pp., 22 illustrations; 
pian of She ‘ } 
: $1.62 postpaid. 
and d grams st { t ns ! ‘ > . . . . 

et \ study of the nation’s uplift work, illus 
cross sector PrP 4 I £ is Kinds 


trating the methods employed, and suggest- 
ing work for the future. 
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Dustless Roads 


COST 


1’/oc. per Square Yard per Season 


WITH 


TASSCOIL 


Ghe Perfect Dust Layer 










By your average cost for keeping your roads 


ALS dustless has exceeded 1% c. per square 
on yard for the season of 1911, kindly write 
us for facts and figures for treating roads with 
‘Tasscoil. 


Tasscoil is Stainless, Odorless and Water- 
White; can be applied from an ordinary street 
sprinkling cart; will not track into houses. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Tuc Water Suppty, SEWERAGE AND 
PLUMBING Ol Mopern Curry BUILDINGS 
By Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. FE. John Wiley 





& Sons, New York, 1910 191 pp., 239 
views and d 15 tables; $4.17 post 
paid 

Deals with sanitary and hydraulic work 

modern buildings from the standpoint of 
i practical engineer of many years’ experi 
ence, with the idea of securing simplicity 
mad ifety 

LANDS¢ GARD VG. By Kdward 
Kemp, Landseape Gardener; edited, re 

nd adapted t North America by 

| \. Waugh, Professor of Landscape 
Gardening, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
111 2 pp. 100) illustrations; $1.61 
}) tpaid 


\ standard practical work covering con 
cisely the general principles and practical 
considerations involved in laying out with 
good taste and common sense both large 
and small grounds. 


Boiron \ Srupy mw Crvie ArT AND 


Town PLANNINe By Thomas H. Mawson, 
IIon. A. R. 1. B. A., Lecturer on Landscape 
Design at the University of Liverpool, as 
sisted by Robert Atl uson, A. R. I. B. A, 
1) Large quarto, 54 pp.: many views 


\ plan for transforming Bolton, Eng., 
into of boulevards and vistas and 
fine buildings it involves a great boule 
vard causeway overlooked by a large 
museum and art gallery of classic design 


- 


Pik Making or aA Park System iw La 
Crosse, Ws. Report by John Nolen, 
Landscape Architect Ill. 31 pp.; map, 
views and plans, 

\ review of the methods by which La 
Crosse has, after less than two years’ work, 
the substantial framework of a compre 
hensive park system of distinction; the 
lessons which other cities of about the 
same size (31,000) may draw from the ex- 
perience of La Crosse 


hue Housing Pronnem. A summary of 
conditions and remedies prepared to ae 
COMPAS thi IIousing Exhibit, in May, 
Ill, of the Hlarvard Social Museum. By 
ocial 
Kthies in Uarvard University. 1911 
oY pp. 

Valuable for easy, brief reference; con- 
taining a catalogue of the Housing Exhibit 
and a selected list of books and articles 
on housing and city planning 


James Ford, Ph.D... Instructor in S 


Tue Unpevecorpep Frevp wy tHe Lire In- 
sURANCE Bustness. By Hiram J. Messen 
ger, F. A. S., Actuary The Travelers’ In 
surance Company. A report submitted at 
he bimonthly meeting of The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents at New York, 
June 9, 1911. 16 pp. 

The result of the author's investigation 
of sanitary conditions in 32 American cities 
led him to urge the Association of Life In 
surance Presidents to establish, direct and 
help a league of city sanitary clubs. 


TUBERCULOSIS AS A DISEASE OF) THI 


Masses, ano How to Compar Ir. Inter 
national Prize Essay. By S. Adolphus 
Knopf, M. DL. Seventh American edition, 
thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged 


The Survey, New York, 1911. 124 pp., 64 
illustrations. Paper cover, 25 cents post 
paid; bound in cloth, DO cents postpaid: 


reduetion on orders for 20 or more copies 


Wat Amertcan Cities Are Dorna For 
ruk Heatran or Scuoon Cruitpren. Report 
covering conditions in 1,038 cities. De 
partment of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1911. 48 pp.; 15 
cents postpaid. 

Showing the progress of medical inspec- 
tion and the hygiene of the schoolroom 
during the last sixteen years. 


War Soctan Workers Snuoutp Know 
Arnout Turm Own Communtties. An Out 


line. By Margaret F. Byington, Associate 
Field Seeretary of the Charity Organiza- 


tion Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which publishes the pamphlet. 
1911. 32 pp.; 5 cents postpaid; special 
rates for large orders. 

Stating the facts which should be ascer 
tained in studying the problems of hous- 
ing, health, industrial conditions, immigra 
tion, child labor, recreation, and the courts 
in any community, and in fully understand- 
ing the existing agencies for relief and im- 
provement. 


Prorection oF River anpd_ Harpor 
Waters rrom Municirpan Wastes. With 
special reference to the conditions in New 
York. By Charles-Edward Amory Wins- 
low, M.S., Curator of Public Health. 
Published by the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. 1911. 
27 pp., illustrated. 

The purity of inland and seaboard waters 
can now be preserved by modern methods 
of sanitary science in rendering harmless 
the liquid wastes of a city. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





City Government by Commission 
Eprrep BY Cunton Rocers Wooprvrt 


Secre tary of the National Municipal League 


A complete history of this movement and 
a fair statement of both sides of the ques 
tion. It gives a clear definition and descrip 
tion of the system, a discussion of the prin 
ciples underlying it, arguments for and 
against it, accounts of its actual operation, 
and a summary of results following its 
application. 


Cloth. Price $1.50 net. 


Corporations and the State 
By How. THeopore E. 
United States 


BurtToN 


Senator from Ohio 


An important and timely volume, discus 
sing the political, social and economic con 
ditions which have caused the great growth 
of corporations and outlining the relations 
which exist or should exist between corpora- 
tions and the state. 


Cloth. Price $1.25 net. 
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Capital and 
Surplus 
$2,750,000 


135 
Broadway 


New York 














SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


The Columbia Trust Company's protective 
method for the ssue f municipal bonds 
contains every essent 
over-issue and forgery 

Bonds issued under this 
ored by conservative invest s and command 
higher prices. 

Public fficials are lially nvited t 


write for a full descriptior f the plan 











Municipal 
Building Inspectors 


and all other public officials interested 
in building construction work will find 
it to their advantage to write to us fol 
a sample copy of 


BUILDING AGE 


if not already acquainted with this most 
interesting publication devoted to the 
various phases of modern building pra 

tice. Everyone who has anything at all 
to do with building work finds BUILD 
ING AGE of constant interest and value 


Subscription price $1.00 per year 


Specimen copy free on request. 


DAVID WILLIAMS CoO., 
239 W. 


Publishers, 
39th Street, New York 











“The City Saved $700 by a 
$3.00 Advertisement" 


A City Clerk wrote il art 
bove The advertisement referred t 
appeared on the Proposal Pages 


Engineering Ni 


WHY DON’T YOU SAVE? 


By getting the benefit of a 1 
REAL COMPE PiTivi bi 
ol two or three ] cal « t] 


* pooled.” 


PUBLISH YOUR PROPOSAL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS IN ENGINEERING NEWS 


The paper that reaches more Engi 
eers and Contractors ens De the 
country than any other 

The leading engineering ipe! Estab- 


oe ied 37 vears 
blis shed Weekl \ Dating Phursday 


ciiaiaiaiaanasi NEWS 
220 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Sample copy and rates on application 
7 PI 





When writing to Advertis« 
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Conventions and Exhibitions ~— 





The League of American Municipalities 

At the fifteenth annual convention of the 
League of American Municipalities, held 
in Atlanta, October 4-6, the following of- 
ficers and trustees were elected: 


President, John MacVicar, of Des Moines, 


First Vice-President, James J. Keeley, of 
Jac kson, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, L. A. Lapointe, of 
Montreal, Canada 

Third Vice-President, John A. Donnelly, 
of Newark, N. de 

Fourth Vice-President, Charles S. Lam- 
bert, of East St. Louis. 

Secretary and Treasurer, E. R. Schreiter, 
Jr., of Detroit 

Trustees: Courtland S. Winn, of Atlanta; 
Joseph E. Shartell, of Duluth, Minn.; C. 
\. Williston, of Gary, Ind.; Robert E. Lee, 
of Baltimore, Md.; William Buchholz, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Martin Behrman, of New 
Orleans, La., and C. J. Brown, of Winnipeg. 

Che program of the convention was pub- 


lished in the September number of THE 


American Crry. Among the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting was one declaring 
the unalterable adherence of the League to 
the principle of home rule for cities, and 
the granting of the widest latitude to 


municipalities by state legislatures. 

Buffalo, N. Y., was selected as the meet 

ing place for the 1912 convention. 
o%e 
National Municipal League 

No better evidence than the program of 
the ve arly meeting, to be held in Richmond, 
Va., November 13 to 16, eould be offered 
as to the character of the work of the 
National Municipal League. Walter L. 
Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, long an 
active member of the League, probably will 
preside over the first public meeting. At 
this time William Dudley Foulke, Presi- 
dent of the League, will speak on “Effective 
Municipal Government.” 

At the business meeting the feature will 
be the yearly review of civie progress, by 
Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff. Har- 
vey N. Shepard, of Boston, will read a 
paper on “The Thraldom of Massachusetts’ 
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Cities.” Thomas M. Pittman, City Attor 
ney of Henderson, N. C., will discuss 
“Problems of Small Cities, Particularly 
Those of the South.” Richard S. Childs, 
of New York, will offer the report of the 
Committee on Commission Government, 
which has given a year to special study of 
this subject. In the first “Round Table 
Luncheon,” which is always an interesting 
event, the commission form of government 
will be informally discussed. 

That many of the problems of municipal 
government are problems for experts, 
chosen without regard to politics and fre- 
quently without regard to residence, is a 
contention of some eminent publicists. In 
this connection Richard Henry Dana, of 
Boston, will discuss the question, “How to 
Get and Retain Technical Experts in 
Municipal Work.” <A report also will be 
presented dealing with the selection and 
retention of higher municipal officers. 

Municipal civil service reform will be 
the subject of a paper by Bonaparte Law 
son Purdy, and Dr. Robert C. Brooks, of 
the University of Cincinnati, will read a 
paper on “The German Imperial Unearned 
Increment Tax.” Fiscal methods will be 
considered in another session, when George 
Burnham, Jr., Treasurer of the League, of 
Philadelphia, will submit the report of the 
Committee on City Finances and Budgets. 
Among the addresses will be one on “The 
Duties of a Controller with Special Ref- 
erence to Independent Inspection of Mu- 
nicipal Work,” by City Controller John M. 
Walton, of Philadelphia. Various phases 
of municipal health work will also be pre- 
sented. 

ww 
Commission Government Association 
of New York State 

The third annual convention of the 
Commission Government Association of 
New York State, held at the City Club, 
New York, October 13, brought forth some 
interesting papers and discussions on city 
charters. 
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This Turbine Valve Seat Death to 


Increases Pump Efficiency MICROBES 


The Latest and Best 
Bubble Fountain Made 























A Philadelphia paper manufacturer 
formerly required three pumps. 

He adopted Boyd Turbine Valve Seats 
and now requires but TWO pumps. 

Boyd Valve Seats increase pump efficiency, elim- 
inate jar and vibration and prolong life of rubber 
valves 300 per cent. 


Write for further information. 


JAMES BOYD & BROTHER, Inc. 


2Sth and Wharton Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Inlet 1-2 in. 1.P. Can also be furnished 3-4 mn. LI 
66 Puro” A Combination Bubble- 
Cup and Pail-Filler 


Inlet 


Waste 

















No special attachment necessary. Un- 
screw your present faucet and screw 
“Puro” on—press the Bubble-self-closing 


F or P ] as t er ‘ handle and you have a soft, sparkling 

bubble, making it possible to drink easily 

it ouchi ips o 

Cement and All | ——— without touching lips or 

° To fill a pail, press the second handle, 

Dry Materials and and the full force of stream, as on old 
faucet, quickly fills the pail. 

iwi _ Sometimes it is found necessary to use 
for Mixing Con a hose for flushing purposes—in such 


. . cases a hose nozzle can be supplied and 
crete for Building readily screwed on fountain. 


Being self-closing, allows no waste of 
Blocks. # #2 water. rs 
Positively the most Sanitary cup on 
the market. Made of red metal; nickel- 
plated; very heavy pattern; not alone 
Germ- but Fool-proof; no delicate parts 


to get out of order — lasts a lifetime. 
W. D. DUNNING cep 


> Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. Company - - - - Haydenville, Mass 
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Special Features of the Coming Road 
Congress at Richmond, Va. 

Among the speakers for the first annual 
road congress of the American Association 
for THighwav TImprovement. to be held at 
Richmond, Nov. 20-23. there is a notable 
list of seientists and public men. 

President Taft will deliver the principal 
address on the opening day of the congress, 
which will be known as “National Day.” 


Others the program for that day include 
Governor Mann, of Virginia: Senator Mar 
tin, of Virginia: Dr. Walter IT. Page, ed 
itor of the World’s Work: Mr. W. W. Fin 


levy, president Southern Railway Company: 
Gen. T. Coleman DuPont; Hon. J. Hamp 
ton Moore, president Atlantic Deep Water- 
ways Association, and Hon. John H.. Bank 
head, of Alabama. 

The second day will be known as “Tligh- 
way Engineers and Contractors Day,” and 
will be devoted to the practical problems 
of road construction and maintenance. 
Mr. Harold Parker, chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Highway Commission, will 
preside. Among those who are down for 
addresses are: W. A. MeLean, Provincial 
Canada; W. W. 
Crosby, State Highway Engineer of Mary- 
land; A. N. Johnson, State Highway FEn- 
gineer of Illinois; A. H. Blanchard, Pro 
fessor of Highway Engineering, Columbia 


Engineer of Ontari 


fOARD OETyY 


University; P. St. J. Wilson, State High- 
way Commissioner of Virginia, and John 
A. MaeArthur, of MacArthur’ Brothers, 
New York. 

At 3 o'clock on “Highway Engineers and 
Contractors Day” the manufacturers of 
roud machinery, apparatus and materials 
vill hold a meeting for the purpose of 
fecting a permanent organization to co- 
operate with the American Association for 
Ilighway Improvement and to promote in 
general the progress of road improvement 
in the United States. 

The third day of the congress will be 
known as “Road Users Day” and will be 
‘onducted under the auspices of the Tour- 
ing Club of America. Addresses are @X- 
pected from Hon. James S. Harlan, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a director of the Association; Preston 
Belvin on behalf on the State Automobile 
Association; J. T. Palmatary, President of 
the Riehmond Automobile Club; Senator 
Swanson, of Virginia; Hugh Chalmers, of 
Detroit; Col. Charles Clifton, of New York; 
David Beecroft, of Chicago; Howard Had- 
ley, of New York; Charles Thaddeus Terry, 
of New York, and others. 

The fourth day of the congress will be 
known as “Association Day” and will be 
devoted to the work of the American Asso- 
ciation for Highway Improvement, and 
other organizations interested in the good 
roads movement. The headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond. Further 
information may be obtained from J. FE. 
Pennybacker, Secretary, Colorado Building, 


Washington, D. : 
we 


American Association of Commercial 
Executives 
At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Commercial Executives, 
held in Louisville, Oct. 12-14, the following 
officers were elected: 
President, Lucius E. Wilson, Secretary 
Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 
First Vice-President, M. B. Trezevant, Sec- 
retary-Manager Progressive Union, New 
Orleans, La. 

Second Vice-President, F. G. Morley, Secre- 
tary Board of Trade, Toronto, Canada 
Third Vice-President, James A. Bell, Secre- 
tary Board of Trade, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Milton Carmichael, 

Secretary Convention and Tourists’ 


Bureau, Detroit, Mich. 
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AVOID THE DANGERS ort adrun 


“Death Cup” (Public Drinking Cup) 


and the horrifying 


“Death Towel” Public Rolling Towel) 
By using our Sanitary Paper Drinking Cups and Paper Hand Towels 
Send us $1.00 for a year’s supply (120) of our 


Sanitary Drinking Cups and $2.00 for 2 large rolls 
of our Sanitary Paper Towels complete with fixture. 








We prepay charges. Send Draft, Money Order, or Check. 


THE BULLARD SPECIALTY CoO. 
Dept. A, TIFFIN, OHIO 


Agents wanted. Send 10c for samples. 


TAR KETTLES 


For STREET and ROAD WORK 











The TIDE WATER Kettles are made to stand hard 
usage and meet all requirements. They are made in 
the various styles of from 50 to 500 gallons capacity. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





TIDE WATER IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pavers’ and Road Builders’ Hoboken. N. J 
Specialties : a 
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Convention Calendar 


B iSeaseaiiil 13-17.—Ricu Monn, VA 
National Municipal League. Annual 


Ne Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Kditor the J Fa Secretary North American Building, 
R. Cor f the Wis Philadelphia, Pa. 
t { ‘ " ‘ ’ 
S 1-16.—Watertown, N. ¥ 
( ) 


Conference of Probation Officers. 
\l ‘ | { ted State Arthur W Towne, Secretary, State Pro 
bation Commission, Albany, N. Y 


15-17.—Omana, N 


Th . League of Nebraska Municipalities. 
‘on Annual Meeting R. C. Ozman, Secre 


tar Lincoln, Neb 

16-18 —Cnicaco. I 

Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Secretary, Medical and Chirurgical 
Facult Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Ml | AV \ pi Nov. 20-24.—Ricumonp, VA 
. wet as We x3 American Association for Highway 
os ees oe Vv. U1 Improvement. First Annual Convention 


“Start the | or Bust the Logan Waller Page, President, United 
Mavor En Seidel, of Milwa States Office of Public Roads, Washing 
( 1] Q ( er Wor ton, D. C. 


ing Man”; Col. George W. Bird N 24-25.—Lakewoop, N. J 


Disagree Agreeably”; Mrs New Jersey Sanitary Association. An- 
rkweather. Assistant Commis nual Meeting A. Exton, Secretary, 75 
chi (aiid: | Wis ¢ Beech St., Arlington, N. J. 
Minnesota, on The Folks W] D 4-9 —Havana, Cura. 

Which We Men Get th American Public Health Association. 
cank Packer fitocbride fh William C. Woodward, M.D., Secretary, 
ne ee, ee ide eborh inte District Building, Washington, D. C. 
‘Then, What Can the Newspapers 

Koomar Ray, a student in Dre. 13-15.—Wasuineton, D. ( 

ii eameles Cute Chlnntio American Civic Association. Annual 


Convention Richard B. Watrous, Sec- 
; retary, Union Trust Building, Washing 
Hooker, of Chicago, on “The ton, D. C 
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Fire Chief 







Ohe DAH LSTROM 
PRODUCTS — 














At the International Municipal Congress and Exposition, Chicagc, ‘ 
September 29th, Edward F. Croker, Ex-Chief of New York City’s Fire 


Department, who spent 27 years in the service, 12 years as chief, said: 


* we are to better conditions, we must realize that ‘fireproof’ is 1 





‘fireproof’ as it is understood today. The literal detinition remain 
but many crimes have been committed in its name [here 
is but one principle to fireproof construction irrespective of the kind of 
st-ucture. To have fireproof buildings, architects and owners must 
throw aside precedence and eliminate the use of combustible and semi- 
combustible materials in their construction 

. If there were still an absolute necessity for it ise. 1f 
could not be replaced with steel, as it has been in many modern « 
structions, it would then be well to attempt to conceive of somethin, 


better. I am opposed to the use of wood in any form in fireproof 
buildings and the law ought not to permit its use 

‘ To me there is a fascination about steel! interiors. It 
stantly emphasizes the absurdity of fire-fighting, for how can fires rage 
if they have nothing to feed upon?” 


; Interviewed, Ex-Fire Chief Croker said: “You are at perfect liberty 
to use my talk partially or entirely and apply it to your products. I have 
when Se watched your development since you fre t originated cold drawn steel 
de rcbdeg $ interiors With great interest. I have nothing more tosay. My addre 
FA ry Should and the fact that my private residence will be equipped throughout wit! 
ye a 


The Dahlstrom Products is as strong a recommendation as | can make 
stetisiein DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


cate wag behad Executive Offices and Factories: 45 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Y on pide sent Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Guard the Service Entrance 
Safeguards for Municipal 
Protection 


Electrical short circuits 
are made to stand the blame 
for many disastrous fires, the 
actual cause of which ex 
perts are unable to deter 
mine Tne conflagration in 
the State Capitol at Albany 
supplies a comparatively re 
cent and striking case in 
point 

There can be little dispute 
that in the majority of in 
stances the ‘bad dog” de 
serves its name. But with 
proper and easily procurable 
safeguards generally pro 
vided, some other reason 
than a “short must be ad 
vanced 

Conduit, condulets and 
fuses are the safeguards re 
ferred to—conduit, to protect 
the wires and at the same 
time keep them away from 
all inflammable material; 
condulets, which, with their 
threaded hubs and cast iron 
bodies, are the most ad- 
vanced form of conduit out- 
lets, and fuses, properly pro 
tected from the weather, on 
service wires outside, as well 
as at suitable points within 
the building 

The Crouse-Hinds Co., of 
Syracuse, N \ has per 
fected a special condulet, 
known as type “FF,” for 
housing such exterior fuse 
protection Had this con- 
dulet been installed on the 
factory's outer wall, the ac- 
companying picture, telling 
its story of destruction, 
never could have been taken 
Here a short circuit, occur- 
ring somewhere between the 
transformer and the switch 
boards, burned out switch- 
boards, meters and steel 
service cabinet with fuses, 
and melted 2% inch conduit. 


Here a wholly commendable 


interior installation was de- 
stroyed through neglect to 
place fuses on service wires. 


[314] 


News from The Manufacturers 
Methods, Maferials and 


Pad CROUSE-HINDS Cd 
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CONDULET 











After the 
Condule 


Was 


Where 
Installs 











ppliance s 


The fuses in a type “FF” 
condulet would have blown, 
the instant the “short” hap 
pened, and thus, with current 


cut off, the damage would have 


been confined to its point of 
origin, resulting in the loss 
of only an inch or two of 
wire at most. 

A front view of this con- 
dulet is herewith given, and 
it does not need a man tech- 
nically informed to recog- 
nize its advantages. The 


housing is all cast iron, with 
in which are plates arranged 
hold fuse blocks stand- 
makes The’ service 
enter through 
bushings under the 
after being connected 
with the fuse terminals, 
tinue into the building 
through conduit that 
into the hub on the 
end of the condulet 
docr is rabbeted and 
provided with gaskets, so 
that, when fastened shut by 
the wing screw, an absolute 
ly weatherproof protection is 
afforded the 
In many municipalities the 
installation of type “FF” con- 
dulets at service entrances is 
insisted upon by the local in- 
spectors, and we believe the 
day is not far distant when 
a safety device of this char- 
acter will be made a require- 


to of 
ard 

wires 
lain 
and, 


porce- 
hood 


con- 
screws 
lower 


The 


also 


fuses. 


ment by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters 
ote 
Snow Machinery 
As the annually-recurring 


problem of snow removal will 


soon be facing municipal 
officials, the publication by 
the Good Roads Machinery 
Co., Kennett Square, Pa., of 
an attractive folder on Snow 
Machinery is particularly 
timely. As pointed out in 
this circular, the two most 
important considerations in 


clearing roads and streets of 
snow are speed and economy. 
The manner in which the 
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ry Newspaper items like 
rn , " 7 this are not uncommon 


Unsafe fire hose is an 


are | ugly thing to handle. 
FIREMEN HURT, ine sea Sie 

ng Hose is specially designed 
to eliminate the elonga- 

tion and twist which has 

wig | Exciting Moments at pias been responsible in the 
past for many losses of 


filled Which Damaged Business | life where 
ue at} Building and Frightened Pa- 


y to- 


firemen have 
been thrown from ladders 
or buildings by balky 


Pa-| trons of Nearby Hotels. hose. 
bt In addition ‘‘ Chief 
He 


| 
| 
Croker” Fire Hose is 


ther} }WO RESCUED FROM So ee me 
— FOURTH-STORY BALCONY strain which will be re- 





the ss | quired of it, thereby in- 
Sh 4 by Failing GI nd | suring the fire force 
lking | owere y Ing Glass a against the dangerous 


ecog- Surrounded by Flames, Mem- | “bursts” such as referred 
aged | to in the newspaper clip- 


weny| pers of Engine 20 Are Saved| ping shown herewith. 


»sted 
1 his by Comrades. | Why not get vour fire 
the fighters the best and the 


safest fire hose obtain- 


able? 


HUDSON MECHANICAL RUBBER CO. 


FIRE HOSE 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER SUCTION CHEMICAL HOSE, ETC. 


General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 


i Fire that was discovered early fto- 
ont| Gay on the fourth floor of 11 and 15 











Write for Samples and Prices 
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son of the year, 
at least in the 
Northern portion 


of the country, so 








FIRE STREAM BEFORE CLEANING 


Good Roads machines meet these 
ments is outlined in the ilar 
contains excellent illustrations 
descriptions of these various 
cluding the “Champion,” 
“Little Winner” cleaning machines, 
the “Newcomb” sidewalk and highway 
snow plows and the ‘“‘Newcomb” road roller 


require- 

It 
and 

devi« es, 


“Climax,” 


circ also 
brief 

in 
and 
snow 


om 
Clean Water Mains 
The condition of the water mains of a 
city has an important bearing on the health 


that three points 
must be taken 
into considera 
tion: 
EB A far2ze 
amount of work 
must be done in 
a short period 
2. This work 
must be done at 
a reasonable cost 
3. The equip- 
ment in most 
cases must neces 
sarily be idle 
several months in 
the year. 
Only a- short 
time ago, horses 
were used almost 
WATER MAIN exclusively, but 

their high mair 
tenance cost, and limited capacity for work 
were disadvantages too great to be over- 
looked by contractors, and on large work 
horses were discarded for steam tractors. 


Recently the wonderful success of the gaso- 


line tractor and its many advantages over 
steam and horse power have brought it to 
the front in road work. 


Attached to the road grader, the gasoline 
tractor moves along at an even speed so 
that the operator of the grader can keep the 
proper slope to the road and carry the dirt 








and safety of a community. The National evenly and smoothly at all times. The 
Water Main Cleaning Company of New operator is also able to do considerably 
York City illustrates this in connection more work in a day with this power than 
with the matter of fire protection by two with any other, as he has to make no stops 
photographs showing the sizes of fire for water or fuel. Aside from operating the 
streams before 
and after clean- . 
ing water mains. 
The company ob 
tained these re- 
sults at Mt. Ver | 
non, IIL, in April, 
1911. { 
ote 

The Gasoline 
Tractor in Road 
Building 

The increasing 


activity in road 
building and road 
maintenance has 
reached the point 











where more eco- 
nomical and effi- 
cient machinery 
must be em- 
ployed. 
Road work is 
generally confined 
to a com para- 
tively short sea- FIRE STREAM AFTER CLEANING WATER MAIN 
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Nearly Fifty Years 


we began the 
Durability, Efficiency and Mechanical Superiority 
of our meters hi ive 
KING DISK nal 


and we will gladly offer 


Ago 


manufacture of meters. Phe 


water 


been demonstrated | »y the test of 

UNION ROTARY, COLUMBIA, 

' NILO Meters we offer types to 
requirements. Write us as to conditior 


suggestions. 


UNION WATER METER COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 








YOUNG & SONS| 


PHILADELPHIA 





PATENTED BALL-BEARING 
CENTRES ror 
ENGINEERING & SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS 





Ask for Catalogue ‘‘B-B”’ 











HEENAN DESTRUCTORS 


Sanitary and Economical Disposal of City 
Refuse by most advanced 
European Method 


THE DESTRUCTOR CO. 
111 Broadway - - New York 


Controlling all U. S. Patents and Rights of 
Heenan & Froude and Meldrum Bros., Limited 











Take Gare of Your Lawns 


There are three things 
that destroy your lawns. 
Dandelions, Buck Plan- 
tain and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper 
will drive them all out. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO, 


DIXON, ILL. 











SANITARY CARTS 
Patented 
for Garbage, Night Soil, Material from Sewers, Inlets, Ex 
MADE FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES 
Write for € atalogue 


GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO., Jeffersonville, Indiana 








THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 
for 
Municipalities and 
Parties. 


Private 


The Gamewell system of 
to-day is the outcome of the 
combined inventive genius 
and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the 
company has been able to 
secure during the past fifty- 
six years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any 
cost the requirements of the 
varied conditions existing in 
different localities. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Executive Offices: 
30 VESEY STREET 
New York 
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Automobile Tires 
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N tACTOR IN ROAD BUILDING 


rrie a pare inflated tire as equipment, 
‘ o that case of any tire trouble no time 
ild be lost in taking off one tire and 
six ljusting nother The only contract for 
me eumatic tires at present in force in the 


as New York Fire Department is with the 


we 
Heenan Destructors in Canada 
Our readers will be interested to know 
he Heenan High Temperature De- 


saving in ope structo which was built for the city of 

tgomery, Ala., has been in operation 

or several months, fulfilling all guarantees 

giving highly satisfactory results, and 

Ford car ‘ t two Canadian cities, Calgary and 

ise of divisio oosejaw, have placed contracts for 

re Departm« eenan Destructors, the former for a plant 

s sights in the f 75 tons capacity per 24 hours, the latter 

fires These int of 55 tons capacity Both of 

are fitted ese plants have been arranged so that 

k Rubber Cor ey can be duplicated whenever necessity 
and eac cal lor extension arises. 
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